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ITs THE STEELTOE 
THAT MAkeEs f 
A SHOE SAFE . 


— RELY ON 
REGULAR SHOES / 


. . . they offer no more protection against falling objects than 
a pair of socks. 

The protection of industrial workers’ feet is a joint enterprise. 
Only by the complete awareness of existing industrial foot — 
hazards can the conscientious safety engineer, with the help of 
his safety shoe suppliers and their vast army of shoemaking 
technicians, stem the increasing tide of painful and costly foot 
injuries. 

Safety Box Toe Company's part in this vital safety program 
is to develop and produce the very finest quality of steel 
toes. We offer your safety shoe supplier nineteen various 
styles of steel toes for his selection, including the new 
improved WINGUARDS ... the latest 
development in steel toe protection. 


actual photograph of new 
improved WINGUARD steel toe 


Safety Box Toe Company 


Spee 6 6ST ATLE R BUILDING ° BOSTON 
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LARGEST SELECTION capt « Ray 


upper, oak leather 


of Ventilated rl, rubber heel 
SAFEty SHOES 
featuring 
ad Exclusive BOL TAN 


Sweat Resistant 


Leather Insoles 
H508 ... Brown 


° . 7 *, . <Z H . 3 
Exclusive DURISCO 7° 5S pe : all-leather venti- 
7 . ¥; . ’ / . 


; lated : 
Mildew-Proof t@ Ve V awc® fe 7 - om tether sole, 
Sanitary Lini ; ED det 2 “A “ rubber heel. 


Cool, Healthy, Easy- 
Going Comfort 


Light in Weight, yet 
Rugged 


H531... Black 
Every HY-TEST SAFEty SHOE has the grain all-leather 


ventilated upper, 


sure protection of the famous Exclusive Neoprene Air- 
Cushion Saf-Tred 


Anchor Flange® Steel Box Toe. Check your sole and heel. 
needs for SE - 
enn 
Order from HY-TEST and get the bes 
H522... Brown 
all-leather venti- 
7 lated ’ 
HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES ’ wee sae 
rutet 7 Cushion Saf-Tred 
Division INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY oui ond Gah. 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 66, Mo. 
Teletype: SL300 


927 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Teletype: PH476 





ret SHOES FOR EVERY NEED 
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Slave robot displayed by Argonne National 
Laboratory at Second International Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
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of what slave robot is doing. Television 
viewer is placed above operator, between 
arms of control mechanism. 


39,200 copies of this issue were printed 
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EDITORIAL 


This Priceless Human Quality 


LL ORGANIZATIONS recruit their people from the same melting 

pot—the same source which supplies the human raw material for 

all trades and vocations. They represent a cross section of society—the 

brilliant and the dull, the good and the bad. Grouped together, the weak- 

ness in one is compensated by strength in another. The exuberance of the 
young is tempered with the steadiness and wisdom of the mature. 

Under proper circumstances, the group can add leverage to the work of 
an individual beyond his own strength. Team play is vital. 

Today, we hear much of conformity. Whenever two or more people 
come in contact, peaceful coexistence demands some yielding of individual 
taste, preference, and personality. 

Conformity in behavior is a human necessity; conformity in patterns of 
thought a human danger. Unfortunately, we have come in modern times 
to confuse the two. There is a strong body of opinion that assumes that 
the conformist is the boy who gets ahead. Schoolboys are graded on their 
ability to “cooperate” with the group. New ideas are disturbing to minds 
that prefer the meandering stream of past practice and habit. 

In our large organizations—in business, government or labor—progress 
will be made in direct proportion to the intellectual freedom of action given 
to the men on the team. The larger the organizaticn, the more assiduously 
it must work to keep its channels of encouragement and recognition open 
and flowing. 

Thorough training is obviously a necessity, but it must always be re- 
membered that organizations do not make men; it is men who make organi- 
zations. It is what they bring with them in the way of character and adapt- 
ability and fresh ideas that enrich the organizational bloodstream and insure 
corporate longevity. 

Not only the organization but society itself suffers when people are 
allowed to sacrifice identity in the damp laundry of mediocrity. Men can 
be obscured, frustrated, or overlooked. Injustices may be done, indignities 
suffered, promise turned to indifference. 

Competent leadership will minimize these instances, although, people 
being people, perfection in this area comes hard. There are, unfortunately, 
few valid standards of direct comparison among human beings. We cannot 
catalog the strengths and weaknesses of men as though they were so much 
blooded dairy stock. 

The functions and opportunities of individuals working within an organi- 
zation will obviously differ with their capacities and special competence. 
Contributions to the joint effort will be expressed in varying ways and in 
varying proportion. Some will contribute in brilliant flashes of form; 
others through their steadiness, persistence, or through the often overlooked 
grind of hard work. The important thing is that the individual be given 
the opportunity to exploit his talents to the fullest and in the way best 
suited to his personality. 

Try as we will, we can create no synthetic genius, no composite leader. 
Men are not interchangeable parts like so many pinion gears; genius is be- 
stowed by nature upon the individual. Every advance of the human race 
scientific, cultural, or spiritual—has originated in the mind of some indi- 
vidual with qualities of mind, spirit, or dedication that have set him apart 
from his fellows. 

Others there are who can pick up and carry on, others who can perhaps 
go far beyond normal expectations. But it is the creative individual whose 
dreams awaken him in the night and preoccupy his mind by day, who is 
the indispensable man. 

By dreams, of course, we mean creative genius. The problem we face 
today, in science, in business, in education, and in every other phase of 
human activity is to develop and preserve within our institutions, this price- 
less human quality. Unless we can do so, the problem we will bequeath to 
our successors will be a dismal legacy indeed. 


—Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (From McKinsey Foundation Lecture 


No. 1, given at Columbia University, April 8, 1958) 
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no slip...no slide...no skid 
.. With A.W. ALGRIP abrasive flooring 


Be sure of safe footing at the hazardous places in your plant. You know where 
they are. . . wherever slipping, sliding and skidding occur. Now your slippery 
spots can be your safest spots . . . with A. W. ALGRIP flooring. 


Here’s a rolled steel floor plate that’s made by an Alan Wood patented process 
in which an abrasive is embedded to a controlled depth . . . becoming 
an integral part of the steel plate, to give you lasting safety. 


A. W. ALGRIP can be used as independent flooring . . . or as flooring overlay. 
Put your plant on a safe footing, with A. W. ALGRIP . . . Approved for 
Safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Write for Bulletin AL-N1. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Philadelphia « New York « Los Angeles « REPRESENTATIVES: Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo 
Cincinnati « Cleveland « Detroit * Houston « Pittsburgh « Richmond « St. Paul « San Francisco « Seattle 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, Canada—A. C. Leslie & Co., Ltd. 
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you RE SAFE 
rH SCOTT EQUIPMENT 


Scott Sling-Pak Mode! 6GO000-B4A 


When seconds count, reach for the Scott Sling-Pak. This 
model is the fastest piece of emergency equipment made. 
Ideal for fast, safe entrance into hazardous atmospheres. 
Cylinder holds enough pure breathing air for 15 minutes 
of hard work. Breathing protection at lowest cost. 


Scott Air-Pak Model GO00-A2MS 
For dangerous jobs of longer duration. Safe, comfortable 
breathing protection for a minimum of 30 minutes at extreme 
exertion. Bureau of Mines Approval No. 1308. 


Scott Demand Respirators 


Designed especially to provide breathing protection in atmos- 


pheres not immediately dangerous to life and from which the 


wearer can escape without breath- 

ing equipment. Cylinder models 

and plant air-supply models avail- 

able. Bureau of Mines Approval 

No. 1924. 
Scottoramic Mask 
Provides picture-window vision in 
all directions for greater safety. The 
most advanced mask design ever 
offered. Standard on all Scott Equip- 
ment. Replace your old style masks 
with the modern Scottoramic. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORPORATION 


211 ERIE STREET @ LANCASTER, N.Y. 


Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto — Branches in Principal Cities 
Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Keefer Honored 
By ASSE 


In recognition of his 43 years of 
service to safety, W. Dean Keefer 
was presented with a certificate of 
life membership in the American 
Society of Safety Engineers. The 
presentation was made at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Chapter on 
December 15. 


In the above illustration, Mr. 
Keefer (right) is receiving the cer- 
tificate of honorary life member- 
ship from Joseph C. Stennett, man- 
ager of the Accident and Fire 
Prevention Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casual- 
ty Companies. 

Born in Williamsport, Pa., Mr. 
Keefer was graduated from Syracuse 
University in 1915 with the degree 
of electrical engineer. The same 
year he became safety engineer with 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. In 
1918 he became safety director for 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
at Clintonville, Wis. 

In 1919 he joined the National 
Safety Council headquarters staff 
as safety engineer and later became 
business manager. He was subse- 
quently appointed chief engineer and 
manager of the Industrial Depart- 
ment. 

On January 1, 1940 he became 
vice-president and chief engineer 
of Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company and its affiliated com- 
panies, a position he held until his 
partial retirement in July 1958. 

Mr. Keefer’s association with 
American Society of Safety En- 

—To page 10 
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NOW... 
ASSURED SOUND PROTECTION 





» AGAINST HIGH-LEVEL NOISE 





new improved 258 Wittstn 


SOUND BARRIER 


ear-muff type sound protector 


Aircraft may or may not be your business. But 
whatever your industry, if its operations produce 
high-level noise, then hearing protection is your 
business. 


Continuous employee exposure to high-frequency ‘ 


sounds can often result in serious hearing impair- 
ment or deafness—at least lost-time accidents, poor 
morale, inefficiency. As a completely effective, sure 
answer to this problem, the Willson Research Cen- 
ter has now developed an entirely new concept in 
sound protection— the 258 SOUND BARRIER fea- 
turing fluid-filled cushions that offer better noise 
attenuation than cushions of any other material. 

It is scientifically designed to properly baffle 
harmful high-frequency noises, even when accom- 
panied by extreme vibration. Yet it lets the wearer 
hear spoken instructions and enjoy a new standard 
of hearing-protector comfort! 

The SOUND BARRIER has been exhaustively 
tested as your assurance of the finest in personal 
noise protection. But don’t just take our word for 
it .. . find out for sure, yourself. . . let your nearby 
Willson distributor demonstrate the SOUND BAR- 
RIER right on your jobs. Write today for his name. 





fluid-filled cushions 
assure noiseproof fit 


Fluid-filled vinyl cushions, a SOUND 
BARRIER exclusive feature, provide a 
noiseproof contoured seal around the 
ears, fit snugly, comfortably without 
undue pressure of headframe. Easily 
removable for cleaning and sterilizing 
... unaffected by temperature and 
pressure extremes... tested at —-35°F 
and at 40,000 feet simulated altitude. 
Thermo-setting cups with polyure- 
thane sponges inside further attenuate 
sound waves. Adjustable, lightweight 
headframe and swivel yokes combine 
with fluid-filled cushions to provide 
the perfect combination for tight noise 
seal, superior comfort. 
(Available with earph , or microp 
with earphones for attachment to 
communications systems.) 





APPROVED 
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WILLSON 


Products Division, Ray-O-Vac Company 
205 Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 
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e'd Like To Do More 


“Why doesn't the National Safety Council do something 


about — — —?”" is a frequent question. Here's the answer 


By GENERAL GEORGE C. STEWART 


Executive Vice-President, National Safety Council 


ECAUSE I find so many of our 
members and supporters as- 
sume that the Council has the means 
to be everything to everyone in the 
safety field, I want to highlight a 
basic situation that has great in- 
fluence on what we can and cannot 
do at any given time. This situation, 
stated in broad terms, is as follows: 
The Council is charged by its 
charter to work for accident preven- 
tion in every area in which the peo- 
ple of this country are exposed to 
accidental death, injury, or eco- 
nomic loss. 

To carry on accident prevention 
work requires money to pay the 
cost of activities and programs. 

The Council derives its income 
from three sources: 


. Dues and sales of materials 
. Funds raised by the Trustees 
3. Grants for specific programs 


Revenue from dues and sales con- 
stitutes approximately 82 per cent of 
all income. By far the greater pro- 
portion of this type of income is 
derived from our industrial and 
business (occupational) members 


At a meeting of the Council’s Board of 
Directors held October 21, 1958, Executive 
Vice-President George C. Stewart analyzed 
the problems of the Council with respect 
to the financing of non-industrial safety 
programs. It was voted by the Board that 
General Stewart's remarks, reproduced here, 
be accepted as Board policy. 


Dues and sales for these types of 
members more than pay for the cost 
of our services to them. 

Funds raised by the Trustees are 
used for public service programs 
such as home, school and college, 
traffic, and other non-industrial 
safety areas. In every year since | 
have been with the Council these 
funds have always been very close 
to the figure predicted by the Trus- 
tees. They have special value in 
that, except for the cost of the Office 
of Fund Solicitation, they do not in- 
volve the usual expense associated 
with dues and sales income. I know 
that I speak for all associated with 
the Council in expressing apprecia- 
tion for the selfless work of the 
Trustees in providing the means to 
carry on work that would otherwise 
be impossible. 

We are greatly indebted, also, to 
the industrial groups and others 
who have made substantial funds 
available for special programs. 
These funds have made it possible 
to do important work which would 
otherwise have been out of the 
question. 

Funds granted for these specific 
programs, of course, can be used 
only for the purposes for which 
they were given. Except for the Farm 
Safety Program and the Small Busi- 
ness Program, these special grants 
are for activities in the public service 
area, and so supplement the Trus- 
tees funds. 


However, the combination of 
Trustees funds and special grants 
do not cover expenses in those areas 
of Council work that are not self 
supporting. Consequently, some of 
the income from dues and sales is 
used to balance their cost. Our busi- 
ness and industrial members have 
always been aware of this and have 
been most understanding in their 
attitude. 

However, in using income from 
one or two segments of our mem- 
bership groups, there is a point 
beyond which it is neither moral 
nor practicable to go. This situation 
becomes particularly acute in peri- 
ods of decreasing income such as 
we have been experiencing. 

rhe distressing fact in this situa- 
tion is that the need for accident 
prevention work is most impelling 
in areas that cannot be, and are not 
self-supporting. 

All of this adds up to the conclu- 
sion that if we are to render a proper 
service to those members who pro- 
vide the bulk of our income, through 
dues and sales, and at the same time 
meet our obligations to work effec- 
tively in those areas where accidents 
are causing the greatest damage, 
there must be a substantial increase 
in funds for the public service area. 

I hope that these remarks will 
serve to explain why the Council 
cannot do all the things that the 
size of the accident problem obli- 


gates us to do. 
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Air Casualties 


It’s bad air that does it. But you can step up 
production by putting a Coppus Blower on 
the job to keep the air moving — and keep 
the men cool. 


The kind of air a man works in has a lot 
to do with how much work he can turn out. 
In confined places like shipholds or tanks 
or drums or boilers . . . or wherever the 
air is stagnant or hot or full of fumes .. . 
a Coppus Blower is a must for getting 
first-class work out of the men, all the time. 
A Coppus Blower or Exhauster helps Pos 
avoid sickness and lassitude due to bad air ~ “te 
. and improves morale, too. 


Portable and adaptable for special pur- 
poses, Coppus Blowers and Exhausters will La 
have dozens of uses around your plant. 
The “‘Blue Ribbon” (a blue painted band) 


is your assurance of quality performance 
at lowest cost. 


- BLUE RIBBON ae 


CABLE MANHOLE AND TANK VENTILATORS — BOILER MANHOLE BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — HEAT KILLERS — 
SHIPHOLD VENTILATORS... DESIGNED FOR YOUR INDUSTRY — ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


MAIL THIS COUPON To Coppus Engineering Corp., 122 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. Sales offices in 
THOMAS’ REGISTER. Other “‘Blue Ribbon” Products in BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY. 
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Industrial 
Area-Monitoring 
Instruments 


Remote Area Gamma 
Monitor (GA-3 Series) 


A completely self-contained, independent system with pressurized loga- 
rithmic response ionization chamber. Model GA-3B has Mercury battery 
supply for 4 months continuous operation. Model GA-3BA same as GA-38 
but with AC transistorized power supply failsafe to DC. Model GA-3A 
available in AC power supply only. 


RELAY RACK MOUNTING 


The RIGGS four-gang rack unit may be 

any combination of the above GA-3 series 

remote area monitoring instruments. A separate : 

power supply is not required. This eliminates the possibility 

of complete shutdown in event of power supply failure or during mainte- 
nance to the monitoring instruments. 

The RIGGS system permits service to each individual unit, when necessary, 
without affecting continuous monitoring by the others. 


General Features and Specifications 


ay continuous combination 3-decade logarithmic ranges from 
.01 mr/hr to 100,000 R/hr. Recorder Output 


Energy Dependence 10 mv operated directly from 
Flat to within + 10% from output of unit. 


80 Kev. to 2 Mev. Electronic or Radioactive Calibration 
Alarm Control System Check System 

Meter relays DC, manual or automatic Complete circuit check of all ranges 

reset. Alarm relay rated 115V AC 5 amps both ends of scale. 


Multiple Channel Area Monitoring System (AMS-IL) 
This system features a console-type cabinet (19” x 21” x 12"), with provisions for ten radiation 
channels, a transistor power supply, electronic calibration, an alarm system, optional fail-safe 
power supply, ionization chamber (hermetically sealed) permits wide temperature and moisture 
variations, completely submersible. Unit requires no external voltage regulation device. The 
same radiation specifications apply to this system as our GA-3 instruments. 


Log Linear Gamma-Beta Portable Survey Meter ( GB-1) 


Log-linear pressurized ionization chamber portable survey meter. Fast response 
time 0 to 1 mr/hr linear and two 3 decade ranges from .5 to 500 mr/hr, .5 to 
500 R/hr. Mercury battery powered—300 hr. continuous operation, one year 
intermittent. Allows fast lab monitoring of low level Gamma-Beta radiation with 
the linear range and incorporates two higher log ranges for general survey work 
Energy dependence — flat to within +10% from 80 KV to 2 Mev. Other models 
and ranges available 


Write for free illustrated technical | 
literature and price lists | | | | l r | 
Patents Pending 


—From page 6 


gineers dates back to 1924. He was 
one of the Society’s organizers and 
became its first secretary and news- 
letter editor. During World War I 
he served as president for two years. 

While with the National Safety 
Council he originated the NSC 
Safe Practices Pamphlets which 
have been a reference source on 
industrial safety for a generation. 
He was the author of the original 
set of 12 pamphlets on Safety in 
Foremanship. He is co-author of 
Industrial Safety, published by 
Prentiss-Hall, and of many periodi- 
cal articles. He organized the Re- 
gional Industrial Safety Conferences 
which resulted in the organization 
of many local safety organizations 
He has been active in American 
Standards Association’s safety 
standards program from the begin- 
ning and has served on numerous 
committees and research projects. 
He also served on various advisory 
committees of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety, and numer- 
ous others. 


P&G Employees Set 
Another World Record 


A Procter & Gamble research 
and administration facility has set 
a world’s record for office building 
safety. 

The 1,800 employees at P&G’s 
Manufacturing Administration and 
Research buildings in Ivorydale, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, completed more 
than 13,057,948 consecutive man- 
hours without a disabling injury. 

About 40 per cent of the MA&R 
employees hold jobs not usually as- 
sociated with an office building op- 
eration, such as those in research 
labs and pilot-scale plant opera- 
tions. 

In addition to the new record, 
P & G employees hold world safety 
records in these manufacturing 
areas: fats and oils, cellulose pulp, 


soap and glycerine, and shell-load- 
ing of explosives. 


RIGGS NUCLEONICS CORP. 


717 Worth Victory Boulevard, Burbank, California 
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SARETY INSURANCE 
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Biltrite Safety Soles protect 
against more hazards . . . more 
comfortably. They are lighter, 
tougher . .. specially compounded 
for both safety and durability. 
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BILTRITE SAF-T-STEP BILTRITE SUPER-LITE 
NEOPRENE CORK SOLES CORK SOLES 


e The one Neoprene Cork e Resist abrasion from grav- 
Sole that does not compro- ¢ el, metal filings, etc. 

mise wear for weight e Lightweight resilient . 

e Resist oil, grease, chem- insulate against heat, cold 
icals and acids and shock 


ei 
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(OPRENE 


BILTRITE NYLON CORD 
gicPROF NEOPRENE SOLES 


e Rugged — greater abrasion resistance 
e Added resistance to oil, grease, acids 
and chemicals 


BILTRITE 


BILTRITE SURESTEP HEELS AND SOLES BILTRITE TRU-GLIDE 
NEOPRENE SOLES NEOPRENE SOLES 
e Resist oil, grease, chem- e Provide extra traction and 
icals, acids AMERICAN BILTRITE __ gliding comfort 


e Extra rugged for long- RUBBER COMPANY e Resist oil, grease, acids 
wearing service CHELSEA SO. MASS and chemicals 
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Warehouses: 4464 District Boulevard, Los Angeles — 1010 Gratiot Street, St. Louis in Canada. American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que 
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THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 





Prepared by the Statistics Division, 
National Safety Council 


ACCIDENTAL deaths in October 
totalled 7,700, or 3 per cent below 
1957. Fewer deaths resulted from 
home and work accidents, more 
deaths from motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, and about the same number 
from public non-motor-vehicle acci- 
dents. 

The 10-month total was 74,300, 
or 5 per cent down from 78,100 in 
1957. Each class showed a reduc- 
tion from 1957, with the greatest 
improvement recorded in motor- 
vehicle deaths. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 
There were about 3,590 deaths 
from motor-vehicle accidents in Oc- 
tober, or 4 per cent above 1957 
This was the first time in 14 months 
that an increase was recorded. 
Deaths during the 10 months to- 
talled 29,770—a reduction of 5 per 
cent from 1957. The 10-month 
death rate per 100,000,000 vehicle- 
miles is not available at this time, 
but the 9-month rate was 5.3, a de- 
crease of 7 per cent from 1957. 
For the 10-month period, 30 
states had fewer deaths than 
year, and 18 states had more deaths. 
States with the greatest improvement 
for the first 10 months of the year 
were: Vermont, —25 per cent; South 


last 
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7,900 
78,100 


1958 
7,700 
74,300 


Change 
—3% 
—5% 


October 
10 Months 


Carolina, —-22 per cent; West Vir- 
ginia, —22 per cent. 

Reporting cities with populations 
of more than 10,000 showed an in- 
crease of 2 per cent for October, 
but a decrease of 4 per cent for the 
10-month period. Cities with more 
than 200,000 population having the 
largest reduction in deaths for 10 
months were: Long Beach, Calif., 
-43 per cent; Toledo, Ohio, —28 
per cent; Akron, Ohio, —26 per cent. 


Work Accidents 
Deaths from work accidents in 
October totalled 1,100 or 100 less 


than in 1957. The total for 10 
months was 11,300, a decrease of 
7 per cent from 1957. 

The October frequency rate per 
1,000,000 man-hours in 18 
tional accident prevention contests 
conducted by the National Safety 
Council was 5.25, an increase of 5 
per cent more than 1957. The 10- 
month rate was 5.12, a decrease of 
3 per cent from 5.28 in 1957. 

Public Deaths 

Public non-motor-vehicle deaths 
in October numbered about 1,200— 
no change from 1957. 

Deaths during the 10 months 
totalled 14,200, a decrease of 5 per 
cent from 1957. This reduction oc- 
curred despite changes in the defini- 
tion of Home that have reclassified 
some cases to Public. There were 
decreases in deaths burns, 
drownings, and falls, and increases 
in deaths from transportation and 


sec- 


from 


firearms accidents. Each age group 

showed a reduction from 1957, 

with the largest change recorded for 

children less than 5 years of age. 
Home Deaths 

Deaths from home accidents 
totalled about 2,100, or 200 fewer 
than in October 1957. 

The 190-month death total 
21,700, a reduction of 3 per cent 
from 1957. Most of the decrease 
occurred in falls, but deaths from 
firearms accidents also were down. 
Small recorded in 
poisonings, burns, and mechanical 
suffocation deaths. Increases were 
reported in deaths of children less 
than 5 years of age and young peo- 
ple 15 to 24 years old. Other age 
groups showed decreases. Most im- 
provement was for persons over 64. 
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THE B oe SHEET IN THE 


DISPENSER WITH NO MOVING PARTS 


You have enough costly troubles without fixing dispensers. Magic Dispensers are 
trouble-free. No moving parts. Nothing to break, maintain, adjust or replace. The 
compact 20 gauge steel dispenser is pilfer-proof; locks with a key. Needs no screws, 
no drilling. Just stick it to the wall. 

Magic Silicone tissue sheet is 50% larger and twice the tearing strength. Each sheet 
is big enough to clean the 

largest of safety Gas MAGIC LENS TISSUE 
Every square inch is packed 

with Silicone’s Sparkle 

Power — and both sides of 

the sheet. Magic tissue is 

interfolded, serving only 

one sheet at a time — not in NO MOVING PARTS 
wasteful bunches. It’s the NEVER NEEDS 
interfolding that does it, TO BE REPAIRED 
and that’s an exclusive fea- Dj ‘Cee s 
ture with M AGIC. ispensers shown in open position, 
Magic Heavy-Duty Cleaning Station is for dirty, oily areas or where Anti-Fog 
protection is needed on plastic or any eyewear. The Heavy 20 gauge steel Dispenser 
has no moving parts, locks with a key. 

Magic Lens Cleaning and Anti-Fogging Fluid comes in pressure cans; no pumps 
or plungers; no refilling; no bottle troubles or breakage. 1400 applications per can. 


Heavy-Duty Paper, not silicone-treated, is a superb super-strong, wet strength tissue. 
No scratching on plastic and no lint. 


Exchange all your other 
Stations for Magic FREE 


MAGIC Pop-Up Pack in self dispens- 
ing box for your desk or any place in the 
office, plant or 

laboratory, $11.95 

carton of twelve boxes. 


The Silicone Paper Company 
of America Inc. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NO MOVING PARTS 





MAGIC SILICONE TISSUE HEAVY-DUTY SYSTEM 


Magic Lens Tissue Carton $8.40 Carton $11.60 
(Six 800 sheet refills per carton) (18 giant 760 sheet refills per carton) 


Magic Lens Tissue Dispenser Cleaning & Anti-Fogging Fluid 
(Free when exchanged) . .each $2.50 12-12 oz. cans Carton $12.50 All prices F.O.B. Shipping Point. 
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THE SAFETY VALVE 





Nothing human is alien to me 


— TERENCE 


INSTITUTIONS AND MEN 


EMERSON’s ESSAYS are full of quotable stuff, and 
one of his widely circulated aphorisms is that “An 
institution is the lengthened shadow of a man.” 

Sydney J. Harris, penetrating columnist of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, calls that statement “A brilliant half- 
truth that obscures the other half.” 

An institution, Mr. Harris reminds us, is also 
greater than the sum of the men who make it up. This 
is in line with the thoughts of Crawford H. Greenewalt 
quoted on this month’s editorial page. We’re sorry 
we couldn’t present Mr. Greenewalt’s lecture in full. 

Many people have wondered how some firms man- 
age to stay in business when the brass, individually, 
seem to have nothing on the ball. The president is a 
dope, the vice-president a stuffed shirt, and the office 
manager an unimaginative robot. 

This can be explained, says Harris, by a phenome- 
non which medical men (theologians, too) call “syner- 
gism.” This rule states that the combined action of sev- 
eral elements is greater than the sum of all of them 
taken separately. It’s just like that well-known head- 
ache remedy which is claimed to be more effective be- 
cause it’s like a doctor’s prescription—a combination 
of ingredients. 

The same principle holds true in the chemistry of 
human relationships. The combination of personalities 
and abilities produces a result that can’t be explained 
by analyzing each man as an individual. 

Panning the company is a favorite sport wherever 
people are employed, and their judgments are often 
rather harsh. Young, impatient minds are apt to exag- 


ADVICE TO A NURSE 


And last, not least, in each perplexing case 
Learn the sweet magic of a cheerful face, 
Not always smiling, but at least serene 
When quiet and anguish crowd the anxious scene. 
Each look, each movement, every word and tone 
Should tell the patient you are all his own; 
Not the mere artist, purchased to attend 
But the warm, ready, self-forgetting friend 
Whose general presence in itself combines 
The best of cordials, tonics, anodynes. 
—OLIVER WENDELL Hotes, M.D., 1849 


gerate the stupidity of their elders. But the principle of 
synergism is quietly at work, compensating for individ- 
ual deficiencies and producing a result that seems al- 
most a miracle. 

Of course, Mr. Harris points out, the perils of or- 
ganization are many. Mustiness, red tape, unfairness to 
subordinates, and a clumsy chain of command can 
prove fatal. But these defects should not blind us to 
the possible virtues of organization and the knowledge 
that an institution can have vitality, stability, and crea- 
tiveness, if it employs its human assets wisely. 


THINK WALKING'S CHEAP? 

WELL, THINK AGAIN. William Feather figures the cost 
at 8 cents a mile. Here’s the breakdown: 

Replacing rubber heels cost him $1.75. His repair- 
man picks up the shoes and delivers them repaired. 
(Cash and carry, it’s $1.50 or less.) You can’t expect 
more than 30 miles from a pair of heels. At 50 miles 
whole soles may be needed—at $8. Eventually the 
shoes give out completely—then 20 bucks for a new 
pair. 

A less obvious cost is that of linen in hot weather. 
A brisk walk means a shower with soap and towels, 
which also cost something. Walking barefoot in shorts 
might cut the cost almost to zero—if you didn’t pick 
up any splinters. 

At my scale of living, the cost would be roughly half 
that of Mr. Feather’s. 

What prompted his cost analysis was a statement that 
four persons could travel in a rented plane for four 
cents a mile each—which compares favorably with any 
other form of transportation, except walking. 

So, now when I walk over to the North Western 
station instead of paying 11.25 cents for a ride on a 
C.T.A. bus, I don’t kid myself that I’m saving money. 
But the benefits of exercise and fresh air ought to be 
worth the extra cost. 


SATIRE IS AN ART 

THE BEST FABULISTS have been the greatest sati- 
rists; satire (as with Aristophanes, Voltaire and 
Swift) is a high and subtle art, quite beyond the barn- 


yard snipings and wholesale geese slaughterings of 


the present degenerate age. Great satire needs the sub- 
stance of a great fable—-THOMAS WoLFE—in The 
Face of a Nation. 


Unless you're in the same league as the big three 
mentioned by Mr. Wolfe, better leave satire alone. 
It’s a sure way to lose friends and alienate people. 


eg 
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MACWHYTE 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE 
COMPANY, 2906 Fourteenth Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PREformed 
Wire Rope; Braided Wire Rope Slings; Aircraft 


Cables and Assemblies; Monel Metal, Stainless Steel, 
Plastic-Coated and Nylon-Coated Wire Rope; and 
Wire Rope Assemblies. Special catalogs available. 


, aa 


WIRE ROPE 


MILL DEPOTS: New York 4, 35 Water St. 
Pittsburgh 36, P. 0. Box 10916, 353 Curry Hollow 
Road ¢ Detroit 3, 75 Oakman Blvd. * Chicago 6, 
228 S. Desplaines St. * St. Paul 14, 2356 Hampden 
Ave. « New Orleans 2, 144 Thalia St. « Ft. Worth 1, 
P. 0. Box 605 ¢ Portland 9, 1603 N. W. 14th Ave. 
Seattle 4, 87 Holgate St. * San Francisco 7, 188 
King St. ¢ Los Angeles 33, 185 S. Myers St. 


*ATLAS SLING is a trademark of Macwhyte Wire Rope Company. 





INFORMATION FOR SAFETY DIRECTORS 


about improved products and new services 
made possible by 


For safer floors 
with beauty 
that lasts ... 


Use quality floor waxes 
containing Du Pont's 


anti-slip ingredient 


LUDOX 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


You benefit two ways with floor wax containing 
“Ludox”: First, there’s the skid resistance ‘“‘Ludox’”’ 
adds. Tiny, transparent spheres of ‘“Ludox’”’ exert 
a snubbing action with every footstep . . . give sure- 
footed traction. Second, you get the lasting beauty 
wax can give your floors . . . and it’s easy to keep 
floors beautiful, because scratches and scuffs can be 
buffed out, without rewaxing. 


Be sure to have your maintenance man use a floor 
wax containing “‘Ludox’”’, Du Pont’s anti-slip ingre- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER h f HEMISTRY 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 











dient . . . give your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. Fill out and mail coupon 
below for more information and names of products 
containing Du Pont “‘Ludox’”’. 


Double-action rug and upholstery shampoos—a new 
use for LUDOX®— Newshampoos containing ““Ludox”’ 
clean and treat rugs against resoiling in just one 
application. “‘Ludox’’ fills microscopic fiber crev- 
ices . . . protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t 
cling. Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send more information and names of suppliers whose products 
contain Du Pont “‘Ludox”’ 
} Floor Waxes Rug and Upholstery Shampoos 


Name m 





Firm 


Address 
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Foundation reports that in 
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bruary, 1989 


will move from the basic to the applied stage. The 
Foundation claims: “Formation of ozone (basic 
L. A. smog ingredient) from auto exhaust is not 
affected by amount of olefins in gasoline, as con- 
tended by some. ’ Olefins are classed as hydro- 

| aromatics, and naph- 


carbons as are p 
thenes.” 


The old switcheroo | 

Recently a freight handler grabbed a large bag 
and set himself for a difficult lift. The bag was 
empty, and he tore a back muscle. 


Noise measurement 

A newly. developed system for sampling in- 
dustrial noise levels accumulates the sound in- 
tensity levels during one-second intervals and dis- 
tributes them to instruments. The instruments 
record them so they may be studied as to source 
and frequency. — 


industrial hygienists needed 

We have only a fraction of the number of in- 
dustrial hygienists we need, according to one 
spokesman in the field. New technology has 
brought new hazards in our generation. Three- 
quarters of the ig population is now unpro- 
tected from toxicity hazards, and the hazards are 
still ingeenaliny: : : 


et-tough approach 

a British National Union of Mine Workers 
is taking an approach to mine safety far tougher 
than any proposals yet brought forth in the 
United States. They recently had a recommenda- 
tion that a miner who carried smoking tobacco 
and matches into closed-light mines should be 
fired on the spot and permanently blacklisted. 





TV Eyes Watch 


Atom at 


Work 


Shielded from harmful radiation, hot lab technicians 


HERE hazards of radioactiv- 

ity are—or may be—present, 
closed-circuit television is provid- 
ing new eyes and greater safety for 
scientists and engineers. 

This application of TV _ has 
proved its value in two years of 
monitoring the steam-pressure and 
water-level gauges of the Experi- 
mental Boiling Water Reactor 
(EBWR) at Argonne National Lab- 


Co-auTHors of this article are three siaft 
members of Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Ill.: William M. Thompson, associ- 
ate electrical engineer, Remote Control En- 
gineering Division; Walter C. Lipinski, and 
Thomas R. Spalding, associate electrical en- 
gineers, Reactor Engineering Division. The 
Laboratory is operated by the University of 
Chicago for the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


oratory, Lemont, Ill. Now produc- 
ing electricity for laboratory uses, 
EBWR is the prototype for nuclear 
power plants under design for in- 
dustries and utilities. 

Still under development is three- 
dimensional closed-circuit  televi- 
sion, currently being tried out on 
the Argonne slave-robot—a_half- 
ton electronic automaton able to 
perform almost-human functions 
under conditions of intense radio- 
activity. 

This slave-robot was on exhibit 
during the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in September 1958. An Ar- 
gonne display of electronic manip- 


control operations through closed-circuit television 


ulators, or mechanical hands for 
handling radioactive materials, with 
stero-television eyes was a feature 
of the 1958 Brussels World’s Fair. 

The Laboratory’s Remote Con- 
trol Engineering Division began ex- 
perimenting with three-dimensional 
television in 1950. Several ap- 
proaches were tried to obtain stere- 
oscopic images. Some techniques 
involved transmission of a pair of 
images by a single camera chain to 
a single receiver, where they would 
appear side by side and could be 
viewed through an apparatus re- 
sembling the old-fashioned stereo- 
scope. 

Another approach included the 
use of two complete camera sys- 
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SCENE in the control room of the Exper- 
imental Boiling Water Reactor at Argonne 
National Laboratory as it was loaded with 
nuclear fuel to self-sustaining criticality, 
December 1956. At the rear is the 15-in. 
monitor for EBWR’s closed-circuit televi- 


sion system. 


MECHANICAL HANDS with “feel” and 
television eyes exhibited by Argonne at 1958 
World’s Fair in Brussels. Electronically con- 
trolled master-slave servomanipulators en- 
able an operator to perform work with 
radioactive materials behind heavy shielding. 
Manipulators are controlled so the operator 
can observe her work directly through a 
heavily shielded window or she can watch 
stereo images from two closed-circuit cam- 


eras 


ADJUSTING lens of closed-circuit televi- 


. umera mounted t nonitor steam 
water levels. Camera is set 

water level glass and a pressure 

ched to reactor pressure vessel. 


tems. Two pictures from these cam- 
eras are superimposed on each 
other with a mirror system. When 
the operator wears polaroid glasses, 
he sees the right-hand picture with 
his right eye and the left-hand pic- 
ture with his left eye. The effect is 
similar to that of the three-dimen- 
sional motion pictures, which en- 


joyed a brief period of popularity 
in the United States. 

(For its Geneva and Brussels 
demonstrations Argonne selected 
the superimposed-picture approach, 
using two  vidicon-type camera 
chains.) 

The experimenters encountered 

—To page 44 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION helps control this nuclear power plant. It is the Experi- 
mental Boiling Water Reactor, operated by Argonne National Laboratory. 
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Itrasonic 
Detectives 


By PETER K. BLOCH 


Non-destructive tests with these instruments 
find hidden flaws before they cause failure 


RMED with ultrasonic reson- 
ance gauges, today’s safety en- 
gineer is ferreting out potential acci- 
dent-causing flaws, especially those 
created by corrosion, internal gaps 
in metal, or related defects. 


Peter K. BiLocu is President of Branson 
Instruments, Inc., Stamford, Conn 


Ultrasonic detective work is un- 
earthing imperfections invisible to 
the eye, averting mishaps that might 
maim or kill personnel and damage 
plant equipment. 

The net gain is prevention of ac- 
cidents costly in human suffering 
and financial loss through forced, 
unexpected plant shutdowns. 


MEASURING thickness of metals and 
plastics ultrasonically from one side while 
recording it. With suitable attachments, this 
unit can be set up to take corrective action 
automatically, as in keeping dimensions of 
machined parts within preset limits. 


Unpredictable, explosive rupture 
of an acid or steam vessel, as a re- 
sult of corrosion, is an expensive 
possibility whenever a metal holds 
a fluid under pressure. This exists 
whether the vessel is an oil tank, 
boiler tube, or chemical process 
piping. 

Ultrasonic resonance gauging 
takes much of the danger and sur- 
prise from corrosion damage, and 
considerably reduces the expense. 
For instance, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio uses this method to 
locate corrosion in piping and tank 
walls. By checking periodically, the 
firm’s technicians have almost elimi- 
nated the hazard of leaks; excessive 
corrosion is spotted before it be- 
comes dangerous. 

Before real trouble develops, a 
shutdown can be scheduled con- 
veniently, when all repair personnel 
and equipment are at hand, ready to 
quickly correct the fault. 

And whenever access to both sur- 
faces of the material under test is 
impossible or expensive, an ultra- 
gauge is useful. 
attempt to find the 
wall thickness of a pipe. A trans- 
ducer probe, connected by cable to 
the instrument, is applied to the 
work surface; the thickness to be 
checked may be recorded immedi- 
ately on a direct-reading scale. 

The gauge is non-destructive. Be- 


sonic resonance 


Consider an 


fore using ultrasonics, the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company had to drill 
into boiler tubes to test for corro- 
sion. With one type of ultrasonic 
resonance instrument, the Vidigage, 
tubes go unharmed during testing; 
and floor plates in gas holders do 
not have to be ripped up to find pos- 
sible trouble. 
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As fast as the operator can apply 
the probe, readings can be obtained 
on this gauge. Although one man 
usually can operate the device, two 
men can work more efficiently when 
a large area is involved, such as the 
sides of an oil tank or long lengths 
of pipe. In this event, one worker 
logs the reading shown on the in- 
strument’s screen; his helper, carry- 
ing the transducer probe, may use 
auxiliary cables up to 1,000 ft. long 
to quickly check large sections of 
equipment. 

The aircraft industry uses ultra- 
sonics to increase flight safety. To- 
day, 16-ft. wing skins are often 
milled from a single slab of alumi- 


num. 

This creates a special problem. 
Wings must be built with great ac- 
curacy, for either a heavy wing or 


one that is too thin is dangerous. 
Yet, since one side of the wing rests 
on the milling machine bed, the 

—To page 62 


TOP: Ultrasonic testing of army satellite 
nose cone. Trace on instrument's cathode- 
ray tube indicates thickness directly. 


MIDDLE: Aircraft wings from outside sup- 
pliers are checked against specifications. In- 
stantaneous readings, showing as vertical 
lines on instrument's screen, are shown 
by | » transducer on only one side of 

Instrument accuracy is within 0.001 


BELOW: Two-man team checks vast areas 
nk surface for corrosion with ultra- 
resonance gauge. Operator (right) 
nstantaneous thickness reading on 
screen while assistant, up to 1,000 feet away, 
applies probe to metal. Communication is 
through sound-powered telephones. (Photo 
by Standard Oil Company of Ohio.) 
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Where Would We Be 
Without Safety Equipment? 


By W. J. M. REDWOOD 


Personal protection is 
proving its worth every 
day—but industry could 
get still more value from 
available equipment 


‘SM AN in a few seconds can de- 

stroy that which has taken 
years—even centuries—to create,” 
said a philosopher, Andreas Reis- 
chek, back in 1875. 

In 1958 men are still destroying 
the two things needed to earn a 
living—themselves and their equip- 
ment. 

Much of this loss could be pre- 
vented through use of the pro- 
tective equipment now available for 
practically every occupational haz- 
ard. This happy situation is the 
result of skill, time, and money in- 
vested in research and develop- 
ment. 

Sales of safety products have 
been increasing for these reasons: 


1. Service and follow-up by sup- 
pliers. 

2. Liberal cooperation by industry 
in making available the facilities for 
plant application. 

3. Doctors, optometrists, engineers, 
and scientists have played an impor- 
tant part in the development and ap- 
plication of protective devices. Public 
confidence in protective measures is 
well established. 


W. J. M. Repwoop is Safety Supervisor, 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. This article was pre 
pared for the Jndustrial Safety Equipment 
Association, Inc. 
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HANDLING MOLTEN METAL requires 


head-to-foot protection, including hard hat, 


melters’ goggles, metal mesh face shield, and flameproofed garments 


4. By no means least is the willing 
cooperation of production workers; 
The influence of this group on their 
fellow workers continues to be an es- 
sential part of a safety program. 


Equipment manufacturers and 
safe workers both realize that 
mental protection is a human re- 
lations problem. They also know 
that the last barrier between the 
employee and the work hazard is 
the individual’s appreciation of 
what is provided for his protection. 
All the guarding devices in the 
world will not prevent an injury 
unless put to use. 

The factor of individualism ‘s 
still the greatest problem in acci- 
dent prevention. It is generally 
recognized that safety measures are 


accepted by about 70 per cent of 
the employees. The remainder re- 
quire compulsory measures—espe- 
cially for personal protection. 

Industrial safety equipment has 
been developed to the point where 
only the diehards argue about the 
“looks” and “disadvantages” of 
safeguards. 

Each day a good driver checks 
his brakes, wipers, and lights be- 
fore starting out. By the 
token, the industrial worker should 
go through the same check before 
he starts a job—safety shoes, eye 
protection, hand and leg protec- 
tion, hard hats—whatever may be 
needed for the particular job. 

Industrial workers must be pre- 
pared for the unexpected as well 


same 
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THE WISE OWL CLUB now has 57 
members at Algoma Steel, with a total 
64 eyes saved from partial or total loss 
of vision 


HARD HATS are worn by 4,500 Algoma 
Steel employees, including 23 Turtle Club 
members whose skulls are still intact be- 
cause of head protection. The tag is an- 


as routine hazards. With most pro- 
tective devices, training is needed 
appreciation of their 

Production training 
also needs safety instruction. We 
must not forget the time, money, 
and ingenuity spent in the develop- 
ment of our safety devices. 

Let us consider one common, 
taken-for-granted item—the steel 
toe cap. Most of us can recall the 
early toe cap—a rather crude job 
incorporated in shoes of 
unattractive appearance. Today, 
many men have no footwear with- 
toes. The executive or 
the laborer can obtain shoes to 
suit his tastes and at the same time 
comply with safety requirements. 


to develop 
full value. 


heavy 


out steel 


Evidence of protection. The Wise 
Owl Club, according to recent re- 


ports, now has a registered mem- 
bership of more than 15,000. This 
club, sponsored by the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blind- 


ness, is composed of men and wom- 
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other precaution—simple but 


en whose vision has been preserved 
by eye protective devices. 

How many of the members would 
now be blind, in one eye at least, 
if they had not worn eye protec- 
tion? At Algoma Steel we have 
57 Wise Owls. From personal ex- 
amination of the eye protection 
worn by them, I would say that 60 
per-cent would have suffered loss 
of vision in one eye and two would 
have incurred total blindness. 

The Turtle Club has for its slo- 
gan, “Shell on head, we're not 
dead.” Today in Algoma Steel 
some 4,500 people wear hard hats 
—just about the number of hats 
worn in all of Canada and the 
United States in 1922. We have 
23 Turtle Club members and I can 
vouch for it that several of our 
Turtles would be six feet under- 
ground but for hard hat protection. 
It is estimated that there are now 
more than 12,000,000 hard hats 
in use in North American industry. 


important 


The foregoing brings to mind: 
Why do we need to be jolted into 
doing a safe job? Why is it that 
after a serious accident or series 
of accidents we suddenly become 
full of good intentions? 

It is truthfully said that “ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” Some 
experiences are sad indeed. Surely 
we have had enough experience to 
have taught us the answers, par- 
ticularly when safety equipment is 
available. Could it be that we have 
not listened to the advice of those 
now gone, or those still with us who 
have been the victims of unsafe 
conditions or unsafe practices? 

Should we legislate personal 
safety equipment? 

Why not? Our laws require 
that automobiles have brakes, 
wipers, headlights, and so on. 
Regulations specify safety measures 
for petroleum processing, guards 
for machinery, and dust control. 

—To page 54 
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By J. LLOYD BARRON, C.E. 


Is it just an extra job 
for some production 
department? Or is it 
separate in its manage- 
ment yet integrated with 
plant operation? 


NDUSTRIAL SANITATION, in 

its broad concept, means the 
physical maintenance of the work- 
place, not just in manufacturing 
plants but in every place outside 
the home where people are as- 
sembled for business, travel, educa- 
tion, worship, national defense, en- 
tertainment, health—even deten- 
tion. 

It is, therefore, a factor as big 
as industry and business and all 
our sociological activities. It serves 
a high percentage of the 65 mil- 


J. Litoyp Barron is Director of Sanita- 
tion, National Biscuit Company, New York, 
and President, The Institute of Sanitation 
Management. This article has been con- 
densed from a paper presented before the 
Institute, November 3, 1958. 
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Where Does 


Sanitation 


ry ea, watt & 


lion persons employed in this coun- 
try, and millions more who receive 
the services of the employed. 

Industrial sanitation is just be- 
ginning to be recognized for what 
it is—a vital element in producing 
goods and providing services. It 
is economically significant, bearing 
on human health and well-being and 
engaging the thought and energy 
of millions of persons. 

Yet in some corporations there 
is too frequent turnover of super- 
vision and a tentative, rather ill-de- 
fined approach to sanitation. The 
reason probably lies in three cir- 
cumstances: 


1. Management doesn’t clearly 
comprehend the meaning and place 


of industrial sanitation in the plant 
organization and operation. 

2. Management personnel assigned 
to the function do not understand the 
job fully or have adequate supervis- 
ory and technical backgrounds for its 
handling. 

3. A combination of the above fac- 
tors, leading to failure to separate the 
function and then to make it an in- 
tegral part of plant operation. 

Obviously, the function of indus- 
trial sanitation has received some 
degree of recognition and accept- 
ance. But in how many corporations 
is it established as distinct and re- 
cognized as indispensable? 


Separation before integration. 
Currently, the word integration is 
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stirring some strong reactions, but 
here we use it in its simplest con- 
notation—fitting one part into other 
parts to make a smoothly operating 
whole. However, a condition nec- 
essarily preceding integration, or 
coincident with it, is separation. In- 
tegration of the amorphous or the 
ill-defined is difficult. If we are to 
integrate sanitation in the plant 
operation, it must be recognized, 
at least in its basic purpose and 
outline, by those responsible for 
plant administration. 

There is no problem in seeing 
production for what it is, whether 
in a factory making automobiles or 
on a railroad selling transportation. 
There is also no difficulty in per- 
ceiving maintenance of machines 
and of power, light, and heat in 
the workplace as a basic function. 

But what of the workplace itself? 
Is it a part of production or of ma- 
chine maintenance to keep a plant 
clean, orderly and safe? Or is it 
a third parallel function—indus- 
trial sanitation—which should re- 
lieve production and mechanical 
maintenance of a distinctly different 
set of tasks and deal with them as 
its prime function? 

Some degree of maintenance of 
the work environment is needed to 
avoid fouling it beyond use. Unen- 
lightened top management may hang 
a part of this maintenance on pro- 
duction, some of it on mechanical 
maintenance and leave a part float- 
ing. This may not involve any par- 
ticular planning; it is more likely an 
unthinking following of past pat- 
terns. 

Management may be jolted by 
one or a combination of circum- 
stances, such as product damaged 
by plant soil, a bad safety or hygiene 
situation, low employee morale, 
union protests, or pressure of of- 
ficial agencies. In some cases the 
push may be from efficiency sur- 
veys to discover what’s wrong in 
plant operation. 

Whatever the cause or condition, 
a major improvement is available 
to any management that will first 
recognize and separate industrial 
sanitation from other plant -func- 
tions, and then integrate it into 
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BUDGET 


Wuat’s with this budget jazz, Clyde? You keeping on top of the 
money drag? 


Average earnings in manufacturing are $85 a week, and those who 
know say a worker who earns this amount doesn’t usually start making 
money for himself until about Tuesday noon. The pay for a day-plus 
each week goes for local, state, and federal taxes. 


Ever itemize your contribution to the nation’s economy? Check how 
many fingers dip into the till to the detriment of Big Daddy? 


Educated guesstimates of your loot distribution say about 25 per 
cent, or the pay from at least one week of work each month, goes for 
shelter. Another week, or about 30 per cent, goes for food. One week 
keeps the tax collector happy, and the fourth week is all your own to 
spend as you please keeping civilized. 


Civilization requires about two days’ work to support the car and 
another couple days for clothing. By the time you pay for insurance, 
medical care, tobacco, booze, and other necessities, you're just about 
out of mad-money. 


Nobody really cares how you spend your money, as long as you don’t 
disturb the peace or corrupt the public morals. With accidents having 
occurred to 1 out of every 18 citizens last year, and costing about $68 
for every citizen, it bodes a good chance that you'll dissipate your re- 


is your life” this coming year. 





sources and disturb the peace by being the star in an episode of “this 


Everyone tries to keep up with the Joneses—but can you afford an 
accident just because Jonesy can? 


RoBertT D. GIDEL 





plant operation under competent 
supervision. 

Management needs guidance. 
Management decisions may grow 
out of sheer logic or the desperate- 
ness of the situation, or from out- 
side pressure, such as that of the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
the food, beverage, and pharmaceu- 
tical industries. Or one executive 
learns from another that many 
diverse tasks can be grouped and 
supervised in a single operating unit 
with increased efficiency for the 
whole operation. 

I regret to say that the executive 
will not get much help in this prob- 
lem from the big management as- 
sociations. In spite of their elaborate 
seminars and training courses, the 
organizations have failed to grasp 
the meaning of industrial sanitation 
or to realize that it requires separa- 
tion, analysis, and managed integra- 
tion to secure its full potential bene- 
fits. 


In many of our heavy industries, 
industrial engineers and efficiency 
experts are analyzing not only pro- 
duction practices and machine 
maintenance but also the tasks that 
make up maintenance of the work 
environment. Too often they study 
the parts and perhaps make some 
improvements, but fail to put these 
parts into context as industrial sani- 
tation so that the advantages of uni- 
fied supervision may be realized. 

It has not been so easy for the 
food industry to ignore the logical 
approach to sanitation. In varying 
degrees, food quality is dependent 
on plant sanitation. Official agencies 
maintain strict surveillance over the 
preparation of food. Yet there are 
thousands of food-processing plants 
and sales companies in which the 
word “sanitation” is not to be found 
in a supervisory job title or applied 
to a plant function. 

Quality control, carried on 
—To page 56 
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AERIAL VIEW of Tennessee Cop- 
per Company's Copperhill plant. 


Labor and Management 
Point with Pride 


By B. F. HYDE 


N THE FIRST DAY of each 

month representatives of labor 
and management of the Tennessee 
Copper Company meet in_ the 
interest of safety. This labor-man- 
agement safety committee has con- 
tributed greatly to the safety ac- 
complishments of the company 
during the past eight years. 

For the eight-year period 1950- 
57, the frequency of accidents was 
3.45 per million man-hours, as 
compared with the average of 12.75 
for the 10-year span 1940-49. 


B. F. Hype is a member of the Safety 
Engineering Department of Tennessee Cop- 
per Company, Copperhill, Tenn 
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to the results of eight years of joint 


safety effort at Tennessee Copper Company 


Formed in 1950, Tennessee Cop- 
per Company’s Central Labor-Man- 
agement Safety Committee keeps 
its attention focused on an area in 
which labor and management can 
discuss objectively a non-controver- 
sial subject—safety. 

Members of the labor part of the 
committee represent all company 
operations and are selected by local 
union presidents for a term of six 
months. The company’s safety 
director, Sam E. Sharp, is chairman, 
and one of the safety engineers is 
secretary. Minutes of each meeting 
are mailed to members immediate- 
ly after the monthly conference for 
use in weekly crew safety meetings. 


Discussion at the monthly con- 
ferences includes accident experi- 
ence, accident cause analysis, new 
developments in safety and hygienc 
problems, and cooperative enter- 
prises. 


Handling suggestions. One prime 
objective in the conferences is to 
stress the importance of coopera- 
tion in safety matters at the work- 
man foreman level. Suggestions 
concerning specific conditions are 
discussed only after they have been 
taken up with foreman involved, 
and there has been no action or 
acknowledgment. These monthly 
meetings are not for soliciting safety 
suggestions. 
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Procedure for handling safety 
suggestions is: 


1. Discuss the suggestion with the 
immediate foreman (including the 30- 
minute weekly crew safety meetings). 

2. Discuss it with the safety engi- 
neers. 

3. Bring it before the departmental 
labor-management safety committee 
(which also meets monthly). Then, 
provided no satisfactory action has 
been taken to remove the hazard, 
or no explanation given in the pre- 
ceding three steps: 

4. Bring the suggestion to the Cen- 
tral Labor-Management Safety Com- 
mittee 


At each meeting of the central 
group a period is devoted to discus- 
sion of safety suggestions. At the 
beginning of each meeting answers 
are given to safety suggestions origi- 
nating at the previous conference. 
The chairman makes no attempt to 
give an answer to a suggestion in 
the meeting at which it is brought 
up. 

Handling suggestions in this man- 
ner has been found satisfactory be- 


cause: 


1. It aids cooperation between 
workman and foreman. 
2. A safety suggestion should not 


be held for the regular monthly meet- 


ing, because un accident might occur 
in the meantime. 

3. It gives an opportunity to com- 
municate the broader objectives and 
provides time for training during the 
regular 14-hour monthly committee 
meeting. Instead of being an instru- 
ment for making suggestions, the com- 
mittee’s prime purpose is that of train- 
ing. 


Program planning. Programs are 
planned for a half-year cycle to 


provide maximum training for the 
greatest number of employees. On 
the committee there are 15 mem- 
bers representing labor, while 6 
from the Safety Engineering De- 
partment represent management. 

There are six basic subjects for 
discussion during the six-month 
period: Fire Prevention, Mechanical 
and Physical Hazards, Maintaining 
Interest in Safety, Housekeeping, 
Safety Program Audit and Check- 
up, and Engineering for Safety and 
Efficiency. 

The Central Labor-Management 
Safety Committee has been invalu- 
able, not only in securing acceptance 
of safety measures but also in pro- 


moting a better understanding be- 
tween management and the unions, 
and among the unions themselves. 


Departmental committees. There 
are also departmental labor-man- 


IMPOSING ARRAY of safety awards at annual meeting of Tennessee Copper 
Company’s Labor-Management Safety Committee. Among the awards are plaques 
ind certificates from National Safety Council, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and other 
organizations. Right: Sam E. Sharp, TCC safety director. 
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agement safety committees which 
meet monthly, with a department 
head or assistant as chairman and a 


safety engineer as secretary. Shop 
stewards attend, and the agenda is 
similar to that of the central group. 


Periodically these departmental 


committees make safety inspections 
of the physical facilities of their de- 
partments. These inspections vary 
in length from one day to one 


eek. Suggestions are recorded, and 


members are informed of final dis- 
position. 


Since the formation of the com- 


mittee structure in 1950, records 
show the company, its plant units, 
and individuals have received 175 
Certificates of Honor from the Jo- 
seph A. Holmes Safety Association 


—To page 53 





How to protect operators’ health when 


Machining Beryllium 


By J. W. KENT 


IGHT WEIGHT, high melting 

point, and durability make 
beryllium desirable for use in mis- 
siles and aircraft. However, minute 
dust particles, produced when ma- 
chining beryllium, can cause lung 
disorders. It is therefore necessary to 
protect the health of personnel as- 
signed to the machining of beryl- 
lium and beryllium alloys. 

A safety program 
adopted and rigidly followed. 
Methods of atmospheric control, 
waste disposal, and personnel pro- 
cedures must be developed, as well 
as educational and medical pro- 
grams. Early in 1957, the Research 
and Advanced Development Divi- 
sion of the Avco Manufacturing 
Corporation undertook such a pro- 
gram following rigid federal, state, 
and _ industrial-hygiene standards 
concerning the maximum concen- 
tration of beryllium. 


must be 


Maximum Allowable Concentra- 
tions. The average in-plant atmo- 
spheric concentrations of beryllium 
or its compounds through an eight- 
hour day should not exceed two 
micrograms per cubic meter. Al- 
though the daily average might fall 
within the above limits, personnel 
should not be exposed to a con- 
centration greater than 25 micro- 
grams per cubic meter for any 
period, however short. In the im- 
mediate area surrounding the plant 
machining beryllium compounds, 
the average monthly concentration 
at the breathing-zone level should 


J. W. Kent is Chief Safety Engineer, 
Avco Research and Advanced Develop- 
ment Division, Wilmington, Mass 
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¢ 


not exceed 0.01 
cubic meter. 


micrograms per 


Contaminated Air Removal and 
Filtering. To maintain work area 
and out-plant concentrations with- 
in these limits, a high-velocity, high- 
efficiency exhaust and filter system 
is used. At the point of machining 
operation, the air is exhausted 
through 5-in. “sucker hoses.” The 
face velocity at the hose is main- 
tained between 3,500 and 5,000 
fpm. (477 to 681 cfm.), varying 


BAFFLED collection barrel in individual 
hose lines traps heavy beryllium particles; 
large particles continue in airstream. After 
separation in cyclone-type separators, cleaned 
air is exhausted to atmosphere at roof level 


with the number of hoses used. The 
system is designed for maximum 
use of six hoses simultaneously. 
To salvage pure beryllium and 
to meet restrictions against con- 
tamination imposed by the salvage 
reprocessors, a baffled collection 
barrel has been installed in the in- 
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dividual hose lines to entrap heavy 
beryllium particles. This barrel col- 
lects large particles of waste beryl- 
lium, permitting the smaller par- 
ticles to continue in the air stream. 

The stream is drawn through a 
series of five cyclone-type separa- 
tors, where the comparatively heavy 
particles are collected, leaving the 
finer particles to continue into a 
Cambridge Absolute Filter system. 
The cleaned air is then exhausted 
to the atmosphere at plant roof 
level. 


Control Measures. To ensure that 
atmospheric concentrations arc 
maintained within allowable limits, 
the Avco Safety Section continually 
monitors breathing zone and gen- 
eral area air. At the outset of the 
program, a safety representative 
spent full time in the area monitor- 
ing new machine operations and 
material-handling techniques. Brea- 
thing zone and general air samples 
are collected on Whatman No. 41 
filter media using high-volume air 
samplers. Sampling rates are 25 
cfm., with sampling times from 5 
to 30 minutes. 

In addition, six sampling heads 
containing Millipore filters, operated 
at a rate of 10 liters per minute for 
eight-hour periods, are maintained 
throughout the area. One of these 
heads, located inside the roof stack, 
checks outside atmospheric pollu- 
tion. 

The safety section makes weekly 
inspections of the area and the ex- 
haust equipment and also observes 
the use of personal protective equip- 
ment. These inspections include 
measuring “sucker” hose velocities; 
checking the physical condition of 
hoses and connections; smoke-test- 
ing the air currents; and checking the 
operation of all electrical switches, 
dampers, and mechanical facilities. 


Sampling Analysis and Results. 
To avoid exceeding the low allow- 
able concentrations and to prevent 
gross contamination before detect- 
ing a malfunction in the exhaust 
system, a chemical analysis group 
determines the content of the air 
sampling filters. Through the use 
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WHEN MACHINING BERYLLIUM: 


..» Monitor and control air contamination 


... Provide adequate waste disposal 


.-. Initiate medical and educational programs 








of spectrography, results of the air 
sample are received in a relatively 
short time, and corrective steps 
can be taken promptly on notifica- 
tion by the chemists that tolerance 
levels are being approached. 

Room atmospheric levels are gen- 
erally maintained to the hundredth 
of a microgram per cubic meter 
per eight-hour range. An occasion- 
al impingement on the sampling 
media or incorrect placement of 
hoses at the point of operation will 
indicate that the maximum allow- 
able concentration is being ap- 
proached. 

When this happens, an immedi- 
ate warning is given all personnel 
concerned, and a thorough inspec- 
tion of conditions is made until the 
cause is determined and eliminated. 
Follow-up samples are taken and 
analyzed to assure the proper cor- 
rective measures were taken. The 
safety section has the authority to 
shut down operations whenever 
evidence of contamination is pres- 
ent. 


Waste Disposal. Since beryllium 
particles in waste materials may be- 
come air-borne, controls must be 
continued beyond the plant to en- 
sure public safety. Burial under- 
ground, burning, and open dump- 
ing are to be avoided. All beryllium 
waste containers, including those 
in the area used for waste paper, 
rags, and scrap, are conspicuously 
labelled and, when filled, are sealed 
for pickup by a marine disposal 
company. The disposal company 
encases the sealed containers in con- 
crete and disposes of them at an 
AEC-approved burial area at sea. 


Physical Layout. Avco’s beryllium 
machining area has been laid out 
to isolate the area from the other 
general machine and _ laboratory 
operations. Partitions are dust-tight, 
with make-up air in the work room 
provided through filtered louvers. 
Spaces under the doors are weather- 
stripped, and the area is checked 
by the safety section to ensure nega- 
tive pressure is maintained. Dry 
boxes, tied in to the exhaust system, 
are used in the handling of pow- 
dered beryllium. 

Because of the personnel con- 
trol problems, a separate hygiene 
area is located adjacent to the work 
area. Hygiene facilities consist of 
a locker room, shower room and 
change room, the latter being the 
passage to the machining room after 
special work clothing has been don- 
ned. In this room, workers leaving 
the area remove contaminated 
clothing prior to entering the show- 
er room. 


Personal protective equipment, 
consisting of a complete change of 
clothing, is maintained for person- 
nel in the area. Underwear, socks, 
jumpers, caps, and shoes are con- 
spicuously labelled to ensure they 
are kept in the area. A smock and 
pair of marked rubbers are provided 
for visitors. 

Soiled clothing, removed at the 
end of the work shift, is placed in 
a drain barrel and wet down by 
the individual. A washing machine 
and dryer are continuously operated 
in the change room to ensure avail- 
ability of clean clothing. Person- 
nel are required to shower before 

—To page 48 
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(Fiction) 


THE DIARY OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 


Paper work can save a lot 


of leg work, and hours 
spent at a desk can be 


productive, our Safety 


Engineer finds 


Morning at the Desk 


February 4, 1959 

OutTsipE the day is dark, dis- 
mal, and sloppy. The muddy pools 
of water left by thawing snow are 
being whipped by blustery winds, 
and the dark clouds are driving 
across the sky, heavy and low. 

It’s a good day to be inside the 
office doing a desk job. 

Can a morning of riffling papers 
ever be a creative one? I didn’t 
use to think so. I used to think a 
man had to be on the go, on his 
feet, exploring, inspecting, meet- 
ing people. Paper work was some- 
thing to shove off on clerks and 
junior safety men. 

I think the trouble was that | 
never learned to get the most out of 
paper work. Now that I'm restrict- 
ed by a bad heart from much work 
on the shop floor, I’m learning 
something about the uses of quiet 
hours at the desk. 

Take today, for example. | 
spent the first hour, before the 
mail came, going over the inspec- 
tion reports of my two assistants. 
They had turned up no scandal- 
ously bad situations. But it was a 
little surprising to see a mildly 
negative report on housekeeping in 
Smith and Henson’s shop. The 
surprising thing is that Antonelli, 
the general foreman, is a fanatic 
on housekeeping — he even has 
someone shine the brass plates on 
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some of his machines. 

So I asked questions, and | 
learned that Antonelli was sick 
with pneumonia. This produced 
two actions by me. The first was 
to drop him a note and tell him 
I'd stop in to see him. Tony is not 
only a housekeeping fanatic—he’s 
a convert to serious and enlighten- 
ed safety work. Also he’s a swell 
guy. 

Second, I arranged to have one 
or the other of my assistants get 
into that shop daily. The assistant 
foreman is an apathetic and inef- 
fective person, and I want to be 
sure that the new safety standards 
there (especially in the handling 
of acids) don’t slip during Tony’s 
absence. 

There were some other things 
to follow up on, and the hour with 
the inspection reports was certainly 
fruitful. 

Then came the morning’s mail. 
There were a couple of safety 
equipment catalogs to look over 
and a press release from a maker of 
plastic shields for grinding equip- 
ment. The release made some 
rather extreme claims, suggesting 
that the shields made goggles ob- 
solete. 

On the other hand, the photos 
that came with the release showed 
some interesting design features | 


might be able to use. So I dic- 
tated a letter to the company, pro- 
testing the anti-goggle line of the 
release, and asking for more data 
on the shields. 

There was a letter from Harry 
Dexter, who used to be my assist- 
ant and now has my old job at 
Jackson-Barnes. He has a prob- 
lem in the material-handling area, 
and he sent along some sketches 
for revision of the layout of a 
loading dock. 

It was a fascinating problem, 
and I spent 20 minutes studying it. 
In the end, all I could tell Harry 
was that I thought, with one minor 
change, he had proposed a perfect- 
ly workable solution. But if Harry 
got little help from me, I know 
somebody on the project that will 
get plenty of help from Harry. 

I shoved his notes and sketches 
into an envelope, marked them to 
the attention of the warehouse fore- 
man of a steel barrel plant in Sec- 
tion 23A, and wrote on the en- 
velope, “Here is a solution of a 
problem very similar to yours. 
Look it over, and then come in and 
we'll talk about the application of 
the idea to your situation.” 

There was a letter from the 
placement office of Tech, my alma 
mater, giving me the records of a 
dozen boys in the senior class who 
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seem interested in safety work. 
Three of them looked very good, 
and I dropped notes asking them 
to write me about themselves. If 
any of them sound promising in 
their letters, ll make appointments 
to see them when I go to Tech in 
April to give a lecture and try to 
do a little proselyting. 

I need another assistant, and | 
know of several openings in firms 
served by my good 
friends in the safety engineering 
profession. 


several of 


There was a lot of junk in the 
mail, and the wastebasket filled 
But the stack of things 
worth more leisurely study was of 
respectable size when | finished. 

One letter, however, left me 
deeply unhappy. 

During the war I had worked 
with Jackson Deleter at the ord- 
nance depot. He had been a some- 
what unsuccessful mechanical en- 
gineer, but he turned out to have 
some talent in safety work—espe- 
cially in teaching, public speak- 
ing, and promotional activities. 

After the war he went with a 
big producer of processed foods, 
and he served there long enough 


rapidly. 


to have all his seniors die off or 
retire. Three years ago he became 
chief safety director of the whole 
corporation, and he came to a 
couple of National Safety Con- 
gresses in new suits, a Cadillac, 
and a confident manner. 

He didn’t come to the Congress 
last fall, and nobody seemed to 
have heard from him. 

His letter in today’s mail told of 
his “retirement,” by request, on 
half pension. 

In his request to me to give him 
a job he outlined his past successes 
in cutting accident rates in a series 
of plants of the food company. 
But he admitted that when he took 
over the top job for the corpora- 
tion, he couldn’t achieve anything. 
In the last year, he had one bad 
of occupational disease 
(a dozen permanent total disabili- 
ties in a single plant) and two bad 
plant fires. 

He said in his letter that a group 


situation 
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Howard Pyle New President 


of National Safety Council 


HowarD PYLE was elected presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council 
at the January 13th meeting of the 
Council’s board of directors. Mr. 
Pyle, since 1955 a deputy assistant 
to the President of the United States 
and former governor of Arizona, 
succeeds Ned H. Dearborn, who 
retired Jan. 1. Mr. Dearborn, who 
becomes President Emeritus, now 
lives at Titusville, Pa. 

In welcoming Mr. Pyle to the 
Council, Walter F. Carey, chairman 
of the board, said, “The National 
Safety Council is delighted that Mr. 
Pyle could accept an invitation to 
become its president. He has a back- 
ground of public service and safety 
that fit him admirably for his re- 
sponsibilities with the Council. We 
feel that we have been extremely 
fortunate in finding an ideal succes- 
sor to Ned H. Dearborn.” 





of the plant safety men were so 
jealous of his success that they be- 
gan to work to undercut him with 
management. They were, he said, 
successful, and he suddenly found 
himself with a heavily-mortgaged 
$50,000 home, two expensive cars 

—To page 55 


For the past three years Mr. Pyle 
has been a presidential assistant 
directing policy and liaison in the 
field of federal-state-local govern- 
ment relations. He was primarily 
responsible for development of the 
work of the new Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee for stronger, 
more responsible local government. 
He was the planning contact man 
for the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety and the keynoter at 
many of the national and regional 
meetings called by the committee. 

For more than 30 years, Mr. Pyle 
has been a communicator in adver- 
tising, in radio as program man- 
ager and vice-president of KTAR, 
Phoenix, and as an overseas cor- 
respondent in the Pacific during 
World War II. He reported the 
Japanese surrender from the U.S.S. 
Missouri, and was the first radio 
correspondent to land in Japan with 
U. S. ground forces. 

During his two terms as gover- 
nor of Arizona, he was twice chair- 
man of the Western Governors’ 
Conference. He also served as vice- 
chairman of the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference Committee for the 
promotion and formation of the 
present expanded national highway 
construction program. 

Mr. Pyle is co-founder of the 
world-famous Grand Canyon Easter 
Sunrise broadcasts which he has 
directed and narrated since 1935. 
As a past president of the Phoenix 
Rotary Club, and chairman of a 
million-dollar building fund drive 
for the Phoenix YMCA, he has con- 
tributed to the betterment of his 
community. He has furthered higher 
education as a member of the board 
of regents of the University and 
State Colleges of Arizona, and as 
a trustee of Redlands University. 

The son of a clergyman, Mr. Pyle 
is an outstanding lay leader and 
teacher in his church. He is married 
and the father of two daughters. 





Industrial Hygiene Instruments 


A review of commercially available equipment 


NDUSTRIAL hygiene _instru- 

ments in the past have been 
largely homemade affairs. More and 
more, instruments have become 
available commercially, and_ this 
trend is increasing. 

In recognition of recent develop- 
ments, a four-day symposium on in- 
strumentation was held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1954. The 
papers and technical data were put 
together in an Encyclopedia of In- 
strumentation for Industrial Hygiene 
which, with illustrations and dia- 
grams, runs to more than 1,200 
pages. In this review of commerci- 
ally available instruments it will be 
necessary to limit discussion. 


Air Sampling Devices 

A number of commercially avail- 
able instruments may be used for 
collecting samples of potentially 
hazardous material from workroom 
atmospheres. Although the tendency 
is toward the development of in- 
strumentation which will permit im- 
mediate determination of the con- 
centration of hazardous materials, 
either through direct reading devices 
or by colorimetric changes, it is 
still necessary in many cases to 
collect the sample in an appropriate 
device and then to examine the col- 
lected material under the micro- 
scope or to carry on chemical 
analyses. 


Impingement Devices. Probably 
the most-used sampling device is 
the small or midget impinger which 
can be obtained as the less expen- 


Dr. WarREN A. Cook is with the School 
of Public Health and Institute of Industrial 
Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
This article has been adapted from a paper 
presented before the Chemical Section, 46th 
National Safety Congress, October 22, 1958 
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TAKING AIR SAMPLES from the worker's breathing zone at work station. 


sive rubber stopper unit or with 
interchangeable ground glass con- 
nections. This instrument is widely 
used for the collection of dust to be 
counted by light field illumination 
in assessing the extent of exposures 
to the pneumoconiotic dusts. It is 
not to be used for fume collection 
in view of its low efficiency for col- 
lection of very small particles. 

The small impinger has some ap- 
plication for collection of gases and 
vapors where the contaminant is 
immediately soluble in water or 
quickly reactive with the absorbing 
chemical in the impinger. Examples 
are hydrogen sulfide and methyl 
alcohol. 

The standard or large size im- 
pinger may be obtained commerci- 
ally as either a rubber-stoppered 
unit or the more expensive all-glass 
unit. This device samples air at the 


rate of 1 cfm.—10 times the rate 
of the midget impinger. The large 
impinger is more efficient in view of 
its higher impingement velocity and 
may be used for collection of fume 
as well as dust. However, a single 
large impinger has an efficiency of 
only about 60 per cent for fume. 
Occasionally two large impingers 
are used in series to increase collec- 
tion efficiency. 

The Casella impactor 
permits collection of particles in 
four particle size groups. This de- 
vice has not been widely used in 
this country for industrial hygiene 
Studies, its application being more 
in air pollution work and in research 


cascade 


on aerosols. 

Dust collection devices which 
take an essentially instantaneous 
sample are the Bausch & Lomb dust 
counter and the Zeiss konimeter. 
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With the Bausch & Lomb dust 
counter, a sample of air is first 
drawn into a humidifying chamber 
and then impinged against a glass 
plate by a hand-operated pump 
calibrated to a volume of 1/1000 
cu. ft. 

This sample can be brought into 
the field of vision of a microscope 
integral with the instrument for 
counting. The microscope provides 
a magnification of 200 diameters 
with dark field illumination. This 
permits counting particles smaller 
than those visible by the light field 
method for counting impinger 
samples. Consequently, the results 
of the two methods cannot be cor- 
related for dusts of varying particle 
size distributions. 

The instrument is useful for con- 
trol purposes, but it should be kept 
in mind that the dust levels, as listed 
in the Threshold Limit Table of 
the American Conference of Gov- 
ernmental Industrial Hygienists, are 
based on the light field count of 
samples collected by the impinger. 

The Zeiss konimeter impinges a 
sample of dust on a glass plate on 
release of a spring-actuated plunger. 
The glass plate can then be rotated 
to the field of vision of a microscope 
mounted on the instrument. The 
konimeter is widely used in South 
Africa and in Canada, particularly 
in mining operations, but has not 
found appreciable use in this coun- 
try. 


Automatic and Multiple Samplers. 
demand for a 
sampling kit which would permit 
the collection of a series of samples 
over an extended period, a number 
of automatic and multiple samplers 
have been developed. 

The Gelman sequential sampler 
permits the collection of up to 12 
air samples during selected periods 
and at designated intervals. For ex- 
ample, the sampler may be set to 
take a 20-minute air sample every 
two hours for 12 consecutive 
samples. The air flow can be ad- 
justed over the range of 0 to 5 liters 
per minute which permits use of 


In response to a 


the unit with small impingers or 
with molecular filters. 
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The Aseco automatic impinger 
is designed to collect a series of up 
to 12 large size impinger samples 
during a 24-hour period. Sampling 
can be carried on for as much as 
40 minutes of each hourly period. 

With the increasing emphasis on 
the desirability of obtaining quanti- 
tative information concerning at- 
mospheric conditions in an industrial 
atmosphere during the entire work 
day, these automatic sampling de- 
vices are coming into wider use. 
They have also proved of much 
value in air pollution investigations. 


Electrostatic Precipitators. The 
electrostatic precipitator is appli- 
cable to the collection of dust and 
fume for which it is nearly 100 per 
cent efficient. The MSA unit oper- 
ates on a line current of 110 a. c. 
The present model has a movable 
head which can be held in the vicin- 
ity of the exposure of the worker 
and through which air is sampled 
at the rate of 3 cfm. A meter per- 
mits keeping a check on the high 
voltage d. c. potential difference of 
12 to 15 kilovolts between the ioniz- 
ing electrode and the collecting tube. 


Thermal Precipitators. The ther- 
mal precipitator is a device for col- 
lection of dusts and fumes with an 
efficiency of essentially 100 per cent 
for particles smaller than five mi- 
crons in diameter. The principle of 
operation involves the passage of 
air through a chamber which con- 
tains one or two hot wires and a 
cool surface. As the air is slowly 
drawn through the chamber, par- 
ticulate matter is repelled by the 
hot wire and attracted to the cooled 
surface. Microscope cover glasses 
are usually used as the cool surface, 
and the dust or fume particles are 
deposited on these in a thin ribbon. 

The thermal precipitator has been 
used for collection of dust in con- 
nection with atmospheric pollution 
studies and in animal exposure 
chambers more than in industrial 
hygiene studies. 

Of the units commercially avail- 
able, the Casella thermal precipitat- 
or weighs about 16 Ibs., operates on 
a battery and depends on a water 


aspirator for drawing air through 
the chamber. The rate of collection 
with this instrument is about 7 milli- 
liters per minute, the rate of flow 
being regulated by a calibrated 
glass jet. 

The Ficklen Konisampler weighs 
about 9 Ibs., is operated at 110 
volts a.c., drawing only 12 watts. 
A 6 or 12-volt storage battery can 
also be used for operating the Koni- 
sampler, or the unit can be plugged 
into an automobile cigarette lighter 
receptacle. Its sampling rate is ad- 
justable up to 50 milliliters per min- 
ute. The sampling head is detach- 
able and can be placed at a location 
remote from that of the other com- 
ponents of the instrument, which 
includes an automatic cutoff timer. 

The Halco Thermopositor, using 
the thermal precipitator principle, 
samples air at as high a rate as 300 
milliliters per minute. This unit uses 
210 watts at a line voltage of 110 
a.c. The unit weighs 18 Ibs. and, 
to keep the glass slides sufficiently 
cool, water at room temperature is 
pumped through the unit at the rate 
of 2 gpm. 


Filter Type Collectors. Commer- 
cially available filter media for col- 
lection of particulate matter is dis- 
cussed in detail by Chambers,” 
who refers to the use of cellulose 
filter papers, spun glass fiber filters 
and to the cellulose ester filters com- 
monly known as molecular, milli- 
pore, or membrane filters. These 
filters may be obtained with varying 
degrees of porosity. The more dense 
filters have greater efficiency of col- 
lection, particularly in the very fine 
particle sizes, but the more porous 
filters permit a higher air flow per 
unit area of filter. Techniques for 
the use of membrane filters in air 
sampling have been well discussed 
by First and Silverman” and by 
Paulus et al.” 

It is usually good judgment to 
purchase commercial membrane 
filter holders, since these filters tend 
to be rather fragile and require a 
well designed holder for proper op- 
eration. Holders may be of the 

—To page 101 
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Devices and Ideas to Help 
Your Safety Program 


By Arthur S. Kelly, Industrial Department, NSC 


A Cabled Warning 


The cable warning device so 
frequently used in gasoline service 
stations finds an excellent applica- 
tion at blind corners in plant yards. 
This idea is utilized at the Chicago 
works of Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 





THE WINNERS 


Six-month winner 


U. S. Gypsum Co. in New Orleans won 
the six-month prize with their idea, ‘Do It 
with Mirrors.” This was a modern twist 
given to an old safety stunt by personnel 
superintendent R. A. Koy. A mock televi- 
sion camera with a mirror inside was ro- 
tated through the plant. 


January winner 

Bethlehem Steel’s idea, ‘Barring Acci- 
dents,’ was the winner for the month. 
They installed a switch that opens the 
bridge control circuit on a crane, pre- 
venting lateral movement. A person step- 
ping into the cab must raise a bar that 
opens the switch. 
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INQUIRING PHOTOGRAPHER 





QUESTION: wnar is YOUR JOB AT BROOKS ? 


My job is to stop people 
at this corner, I try to 
stop all vehicles that 
pass here, so that they 
won't collide with cars 
going on the cross street. 
Tou'd be susprised how 
many pass me by without 
stopping. But what can 
Ido? It's their necks, 
I'm doing my best. 


I dictate the safe 


SPEED 
LIMIT. 


but it's the safest 
when you consider 
traffic conditions. 


some close calls when 

a driver tries to 

beat another car 

through the crossing. 

Several times they have 

almost hit me. You should see my friend 
down the street. A hot rodder hit him 


Signs of Life 


Herbert W. Shockey, Tec. Sgt., 
USAF, Ground Safety Director at 
Brooks Air Force Base, Texas, has 
this to say about his idea: “En- 
closed is a page from my GROUND 
SAFETY BULLETIN ... Iam 
running an “Inquiring Photogra- 
pher” using objects such as street 
signs, machines, and personal pro- 
tective equipment instead of people. 
The employees enjoy it, so they 
say, and it is a good way of giving 


the other day, Knocked his post right 
out from under hin, 


them a painless safety message. I 
first used this idea at Kindley Air 
Force Base, Bermuda, about five 
years ago in the base newspaper. 
The people were so receptive to it 
that I am using it once again here 
at Brooks AFB.” 


I'm the guy that 
everybody ignores. 
I keep telling then 
=-NO- not to park here, 
but they go right ahead, 


Then my old fricni the 
N Air Policemin cones 
along, end tong - two 


points aceirst their 
driving record. 


I'm assigned to protect 
the children here at 
Brooks, It's terrible 





the way some drivers 
Speed through this area 
at LO to 50 miles per 
hour, Sure would hate 








to see them hit one of 
these little kids. 








Protecting Guests 


We like the idea developed at the 
Wallingford Steel Company, Wal- alin t 
lingford, Conn., for seeking the ede yeh ae ee 
e es ° ° stricted. "*P eway f, #88 abide 
cooperation of visitors. We like it SAFETY Gi Aasgec om all reas whet’ 
particularly because we think it’s a oun end Machine shen” while in oxy ra 5 
much more intelligent approach to tafely, MOE wit id vay completing ay 
visitor safety than the old “waiver fumed & BUTTONS ane TT 
of responsibility” during plant visits —— 
which, so far as we can tell, had no 
legal status, at least so far as the 
family of the visitor is concerned. 
A 3x 5 card is handed to each 
visitor. The card, both sides of 
which are shown here, calls atten- 
tion to rules and restricted areas. 
Eye protection is stressed. This 
idea was submitted by Charles A. 
Wooding, safety supervisor. 


plant four 
thie Coy 
We thank 

We do 
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SPOTTING on-the-job injury cases county by county are, left to right: 
James Busch, Department of Public Instruction; Les Mangin, president, 
Wisconsin Council of Safety; Prof. Robert Wernecke, University of Wis- 


consin Council of Engineering, and Dick 
charge of occupational safety 


Lutz, WCS vice-president in 
The photo was taken by Cliff Hutchinson 


in the governor's office at the state capitol during a conference on occu- 


pational safety needs. 


Wisconsin Sets 


New Goals in 


Occupational Safety 


By RICHARD D. LUTZ 


ISCONSIN has done much to 

promote industrial safety and 
we're proud of it. But we're not 
satisfied that we have reached the 
point where our main goal is simply 
to preserve the status quo. 

We know Wisconsin industrial 
accidents have been cut 33 per cent 
in 10 years, and workmen’s com- 
pensation rates have been cut five 
times in six years. Yet, we're con- 
vinced that in an expanding business 
economy, our safety efforts also 
must be expanded, or we may suffer 
reverses in our fight against the 
accident menace. 

RicnarpD D. Lutz is Vice-President of the 
Occupational Division, Wisconsin Council 


of Safety, and safety director, The Falk 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our State Industrial Commission 
(S.L.C.) reports Wisconsin had 
22,852 injury cases settled under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in 1957, a 7 per cent cut from the 
total in 1956. On-the-job deaths 
were reduced from 122 in 1956 to 
111 in 1957. 

Several months ago, at the invi- 
tation of the Wisconsin Council of 
Safety, Inc. (W.C.S.), state public 
officials, educators, insurance rep- 
resentatives, and industrial safety 
leaders met in Madison. Commis- 
sioner John Rouse, of the S.I.C., 
emphasized: 

“My diagnosis of our needs shows 
we must give more help to the small 
employer, and we must make our 






































+ 


Statistical information more mean- 
ingful to more people. The small 
employer says he can’t afford a full- 
time safety director; then we must 
persuade him that he should have 
part-time safety assistance. 

“Our periodic statistics on job ac- 
cidents cover a lot of ground, but | 
think they cover so much ground 
that many supervisors feel they don’t 
want to wade through it. 

“For their benefit, and for the 
benefit of a wider audience in busi- 
ness and industry in the state, I 
think it’s time we did a better job 
of selectivity in what we present. 
What may interest an 
company greatly may have little in- 
terest for a foreman responsible for 
a certain section of a plant’s opera- 
tions.” 

Les Mangin, of Manitowoc Ship- 
building, Inc., and W.C.S. president, 
urged closer ties between state and 


insurance 


—To page 110 
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A NATIONAL SAFE 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 


w 


DATA SHEET D-473 
(Revision of former D-416) 


GRAVITY DROP HAMMERS 


Published by National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


involving gravity 
drop hammers have resulted in 
many permanent disabilities and 
deaths. This data sheet discusses the 
hazardous exposures presented by 
this equipment, the types of protec- 
tion which should be provided by 
management, and the correct work 
procedures for hammer crews. 


1. Accidents 


Equipment 

2. Gravity drop hammers provide 
one of four methods for producing 
commercial forgings from hot-work- 
ing steel. It has been estimated that 
nearly 50 per cent of the total ton- 
nage of such forgings is produced by 
the drop forging method. 


3. The two types of gravity drop 
hammers discussed here are the 
board drop hammer and the steam 
or air drop hammer. Both types 
shape the hot metal in closed im- 
pression dies. The intermittent im- 
pact pressure of the hammer blows 
shapes the forging through one or 
more forging stages to the shape 
required in the finished forging. 


4. The forgings produced range 
in weight from less than one ounce 
to several pounds. They are made 
of all types of malleable metal— 
steel, brass, bronze, aluminum 
alloys, and magnesium alloys. 


5. On the gravity drop hammer, 
the ram and the upper die are raised 
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This Data Sheet is one of a series 
published by the National Safety 
Council, reflecting experience from 
many sources. Not every accept- 
able procedure is necessarily in- 
cluded. Data Sheets should not 
be confused with American Stand- 
ard Safety Codes, federal laws, 
insurance requirements, state 
laws, rules and regulations, or 
municipal ordinances. 











to the top of the hammer, and the 
force of the ram’s free fall produces 
pressure on the fixed lower die. 
Drop hammers are designed so that 
alignment between the dies can be 
maintained by the use of guides, die 
pins, die locks, or a combination of 
these devices. 


6. The board drop hammer, the 
more common type, utilizes hard- 
wood boards which are fastened to 
the ram and held in it by means of 
wedges. These boards pass between 
rotating rolls which press against 
the boards and thereby raise the ram 
and the upper die for the successive 
hammer blows. 


7. A steam or air gravity drop 
hammer is controlled by a valve 
which admits steam or air from 
under the piston into a cylinder in 
the head of the hammer to raise the 
ram and the die. Then the air or 
steam is exhausted and has nothing 
to do with the force of the forging 


impact. The force of the blow is 
controlled entirely by the weight of 
the free falling ram and the height 
to which it is raised. 


8. Both board and steam or air 
drop hammers are operated by 
treadles or pedals. 


Types of Injuries 


9. Injuries which occur in the 
operation of gravity drop hammers 
and the agencies involved include 
the following: 


. Crushing or shearing of the fingers, hands, 
or forearms between dies, between the 
hammer and the anvil, or between the 
hammer and guide rails. 

Injuries from projecting die keys. 
Lacerations and bruises to the head, feet, 
or other parts of the body from flying 
pieces of broken die keys, hammer parts, 
or dies. 

Injuries from flying splinters or from 
falling hammer boards or parts of ham- 
mer boards. 

Burns from handling of hot metal or 
from flying flash or scale. 

. Crushing of the feet by dropped or falling 

objects. 
Injuries to the hands because tongs are 
held incorrectly or because tongs and 
swabs with handles too short to keep the 
operator's hands out from between the 
dies are used. 


Guarding 


10. Although the degree of ex- 
posure to hazards may vary depend- 
ing upon the size of the hammer and 
the size and shape of the particular 
part being forged, certain basic 
types of guarding should be pro- 
vided for all gravity drop hammers. 
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Figure 1. An effective guard is installed on this board drop hammer to prevent damaged or 


detached boards from falling. Safety cables are 


pin, drive motor, and board guard 


11. On cold restrike hammer 
operations, a hand lever, which is 
preferable to a treadle, can be in- 
stalled. Also, a positive sweep 
guard, which moves from back to 
front and is actuated by the hammer 


ram, should be used. 


12. On operations where the 
material is not held by the hands or 
by tools and where a sweep guard 
cannot be installed, a safety stop or 
tripping lever, or both, which will 
require the use of both hands to 
trip the hammer, should be pro- 
vided. 


13. A steam drop hammer or an 
air drop hammer should have a stop 
valve or quick opening and closing 
valve. Also, a safety head in the 
form of a steam or air cushion 
should be provided to prevent the 
piston from striking the top of its 
cylinder. 


14. If a hammer has no self- 
draining arrangement, a drain cock, 
preferably the quick acting type, 
should be installed in the lower part 
of the cylinder at the back of the 
hammer. This cock should be ar- 
ranged so that it can be opened 
without danger to anyone, or it 
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attached to the spreader bolts, eccentric rod 


should be piped to discharge at a 
safe place. Steam lines should be 
well trapped. 


15. On every board drop ham- 
mer, a substantial guard should be 
provided around the boards above 
the rolls, to prevent the boards from 
falling if they should break or come 
loose from the ram (Figure 1). Some 


shops install permanent catwalks 


with handrails on the upper struc- 
ture of the hammer, as shown in 
Figure 2, to facilitate lubrication 
and maintenance. 


16. A strongly constructed guard 
should be provided at the back of 
each hammer to confine flying scale 
(Figure 3). This guard should allow 
ample clearance for the ram and 
easy access to the dies. It may be 
installed in one of the following 
ways: 


Hinged on one side to an upright post 
so that the guard can be swung closed or 
open (out of position when access to the 
die area is required). This type of in- 
stallation is considered the most efficient 
and is widely used throughout the forging 
industry. 

Supported on a floor standard. 


Suspended from the ceiling or from a 
rail, to which it is anchored. 


Hinged to the frame of the hammer. 


17. Treadles should have ample 
clearance and should be guarded to 
prevent accidental tripping by a 
falling object or by persons un- 
familiar with the hammer’s opera- 
tion. Any portion of a treadle or 
pedal at the rear of the hammer also 
should be guarded so that scrap or 
other material cannot interfere with 
treadle action. 


18. The flywheel or drive pulley 


should be enclosed by a guard 





Figure 2. View of a permanent catwalk along the top of a row of board hammers. Such 
structures simplify maintenance and the changing of boards and promote safety in such 


operations. 
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strong enough to prevent the pulley 
from falling to the floor if the shaft 
should break. The strength and loca- 
tion of the guard bracket or the 
frame are more important safety 
factors than is the gauge of the sheet 
metal used for the enclosure. 
Brackets should be bolted to the 
column of the hammer. In some in- 
stances, the guard enclosure is sup- 
ported from the floor by an I-beam. 


19. All cylinder bolts, gland 
bolts, guide bolts and liners, and 
the head assembly over the opera- 
tor’s working position should be 
contained by cables or chains. 


Die Keys 


20. The steel used in die keys 
should be a medium carbon type 
which will not crack nor splinter. 
Both ends of the key should be 
tapered for clearance in driving and 
removing the key. Mushroomed 
keys should never be used. 


21. Die keys should never pro- 
ject more than 2 inches in front of 
the ram and 4 inches in back, for 
safe operation and to facilitate driv- 
ing and removing them 


Safety Props 


22. Safety props equipped with 
handles at the middle should be pro- 
vided and their use required when 
repairs or adjustments are to be 
made on the dies or when dies are 
to be changed. The prop should be 


Figure 3. This swinging scale guard includes a forging chute hinged at its middle so the 
top half can be tipped upward to facilitate die setting and key driving. 


held in place while the power is re- 
leased to permit the weight of the 
upper die and the ram to rest on 
the prop. 


23. Some companies chain the 
props to the hammers so that they 
cannot slip out of position. Other 
companies secure each prop to the 


DIMENSIONS AND STRENGTHS OF RAM PROPS 


Minimum al- 


| 


Size of 
Timber 
inches 


National 


ed from U. S. Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 479. 


Maximum 
allowable 
length of 
timber— 
inches 


| Maximum recom- 

| mended weight of | 
Safety forging hammer | 

| 

| 


| lowable crush- 
ing strength 
parallel to 
grain psi 
(2) 


Maximum static 
load within 
short column 
range—pounds 
(3) 


Square in. 
in cross 
section factor for timber used— 


pounds 





16 5,000 80,000 10 8,000 | 44 





,00 180,000 10 18,000 66 





| 
} 


320,000 10 32,000 





500,000 10 50,000 





720,000 10 72,000 





limension 

Hardwoods rec- 

ed are those whose ultimate crushing strengths in compression parallel to grain 
psi or greater 

rness ratio formula for short columns is L/D = 11 where “I length of timber 
D” = least dimension in inches. This ratio should not exceed 11. 
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side of its hammer by means of 
hinges so that the prop is readily 
available and easily moved into and 
out of blocking position. 


24. The material most commonly 
used for a ram prop is a hardwood 
timber not less than 4 inches by 4 
inches with a ferrule on each end. 
(See accompanying table). 


25. A ram prop also may be 
made of a section of rail or of a 
structural shape, carefully squared 
on the ends, or of a section of steel 
tubing not less than 242 inches in 
diameter (o0.d.) with a wall thickness 
of % inch. 


26. Another effective method of 
safely supporting the ram is shown 
in Figure 4. Keys or wedge-type 
blocks are inserted in slots cut in 
the gibs. The slots are cut to allow 
for a .0010 inch to .0015 inch slid- 
ing fit. The size of the keys varies in 
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Figure 4. This method for blocking the ram uses keys or wedge-type blocks inserted in slots 


cut in the gibs. 


proportion to the size of the ham- 
mer. For a 4,000-pound hammer, 
each key is 2 inches by 1.5 inches 
in section. For a 30,000-pound 
hammer, each key is 2.5 inches by 
1.75 inches in section. A stop bolt 
is secured to the rear of each key to 
prevent it from being pushed too 
far through the gib slot. The 24- 
inch handle is threaded into the key. 


Tools 


27. Pliers, specially 
tongs, and other suitable devices 
should be used for feeding the mate- 
rial so that the operator’s hands 
need not be placed under the ham- 
mer at any time. 


designed 


28. Tongs should be long enough 
that they can be held at the side in- 
stead of in front of the operator’s 
body. It is important, also, that they 
fit the shape of the material being 
held for forging. 


29. Oil swabs and scale brushes 
likewise should have long enough 
handles to make it unnecessary for 
the operator to place his hands or 
arms underneath the die. 


Safe Operating Practices 


30. The 
directs the activities of the men in 


hammer man, who 
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the hammer crew, should be made 
responsible for their following safe 
work practices. 


31. Since guards are provided 
for the protection of the hammer 
crew, they should always be in place 
when the hammer is in operation. 
They should be kept in good repair, 
and any defect should be reported 
to the foreman immediately upon 
discovery. 


32. No material should be piled 
nor tools left in the aisles or in the 
operator’s working space. 


33. Before 
hammer crew should make its own 
inspection to see that equipment and 
working conditions are in 
order. If an unsafe condition is 
found, the foreman should be told 
about it at once. 


starting work, the 


good 


34. Drop hammers should never 
be operated when the dies are cold. 
Dies should always be preheated by 
hot steel placed between them. Care 
must be taken when this material 
is removed since usually it is an odd 
shape for which suitable tongs may 
not be available. 


35. In all cases, before work is 
begun on the dies, the machine, or 
the belts, the power should be 


turned off and locked out, the 
treadle should be blocked to prevent 
accidental tripping, and the ram 
should be propped. 


36. When dies are being set on 
a board or steam or air gravity drop 
hammer, it is best to fit the dowel 
in the upper die and the ram with 
as few shims as possible. The bot- 
tom die, which should have enough 
shims so that it can be shifted easily, 
should be moved first.* 


37. When the operator leaves the 
hammer, even if only for a few 
moments, the upper die should be 
left resting on the lower die, to pre- 
vent accidental tripping of the ma- 
chine by a passer-by. 


38. If air or steam is to be used 
to remove scale, a quick shutoff 
valve should be provided so that the 
pressure can be regulated. The 
operator should adjust the shield to 
protect other employees from flying 


scale. 


Inspection and 
Housekeeping 


39. Frequent periodic inspections 
should be made to ensure proper 
condition of all bolts, screws, keys, 
valves, and other parts which may 
be loosened by vibration. 


‘40. Thorough, inspec- 
tion and adjustment should also be 
made of all parts of the treadle or 
pedal, clutch, and other operating 


periodic 


mechanisms. 


41. Wood ram props should be 
carefully checked at intervals. If a 
prop is defective, it should be de- 
stroyed and replaced by a sound 


one. 


42. The around 
drop hammers should be kept in 
good repair. The area around the 


hammer should be cleared of all 


floor gravity 


This procedure is opposite that followed 
in setting dies in a double-acting steam 
drop hammer. 

—To page 52 
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LOOK (for safeguards in industrial handcleaners . < 


* 


# 


SOOTHING LANOLIN 


A rich lanolin content in West LAN-O-KLEEN Handcleaner 
combats the depletion of natural skin oils during washing. 
It has a retarding effect on the defatting action of soap. 
As determined by laboratory tests. And confirmed by 
years of industrial experience. 


The lanolin in LAN-O-KLEEN is not milled into the soap by 
conventional methods. It is impregnated into a corn meal 
base by an exclusive process. In this way a higher content 
is achieved. But more important, the emollient is “free” 
lanolin. By being “free” its soothing and softening action 
is more positive and beneficial. 


LAN-O-KLEEN Offers still further advantages. Its corn meal 
base gently soaks up potential skin irritants with a soft, 
sponge-like action. A balanced combination of soaps pro- 


vides high sudsing without excessive hand rubbing. Each 
pound bulks up to 50% more than most powdered soaps 
—and lowers costs with proportionately more washings. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER. We'd be glad to supply a dispenser 
and five pounds of LAN-O-KLEEN for free trial. Or if you 
prefer, we’ll send a sample for evaluation. Just call your 
nearby West office. Or mail the coupon below to our Long 
Island City headquarters, Dept. 3. 


O Supply trial dispenser and 5 lbs. of LAN-O-KLEEN. 


(2 Send a packet of LAN-0-KLEEN for evaluation. 


Name 





Position 








PROGRAMS AND SPECIALTIES 
FOR PROTECTIVE SANITATION 
AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 


Branches in principal cities 
CANADA: 5621-23 Casgrain Avenue, Montreal 
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WIRE FROM 
WASHINGTON 





By Harry N. Rosenfield 


THE 86TH CONGRESS convened 
and was immediately confronted 
with various controversial organiza- 
tional problems. Nevertheless, on 
the very first day of its session, 
many safety bills were introduced. 


Industrial Safety. Among the 
earliest safety bills introduced were 
some relating to railroads. HR 229 
(Price) would require the installa- 
tion and maintenance of a commu- 
nication system. A requirement that 
railroad cars be reflectorized of 
otherwise luminously equipped, so 
they can readily be seen at night, 
is the object of many bills: HR 340 
(Coad), HR 1005 (Ford), HR 1008 
(Gross), HR 1087 (Zelenko). 

Three other bills, HR 829 (Lesin- 
ski), HR 861 (Multer), HR 902 
(Polk), would require railroads to 
maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed, 
and permanent structures for the 
support of way, trackage and traffic 
in safe and suitable condition. 

Amendment of the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act, to provide further 
for the prevention of coal mine ac- 
cidents, was sought by HR 1098 
(Bailey), HR 1153 (Morgan), HR 
1371 (Van Zandt), and HR 1812 
(Gray). 

And HR 332 (Byrnes, Wis.) 
seeks to encourage the prevention 
of air and water pollution through 
tax write-offs for the cost of treat- 
ment works. 

The U. S. Department of Labor is 
consulting interested parties in the 
process of developing proposed 
safety codes for the longshoring 
and ship-repairing industries under 
the terms of a bill enacted in the 
closing days of the 85th Congress. 
(See “Wire,” September 1958.) 
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Under a ruling of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, issuance of a 
permit to construct a nuclear reactor 
does not guarantee the issuance of 
a license to operate it. A.E.C. 
granted a construction permit, with 
the clear understanding that it “is 
provisional upon further demonst- 
ration of many technological facts, 
including the complete safety of the 
reactor”; a grantee receives a con- 
struction permit “so as to develop 
a background that will support rea- 
sonable assurance that the reactor 
can be operated in complete safety.” 

The A.E.C.’s decision said: “. . . 
public safety is the first, last, and 
a permanent consideration in any 
decision” on a permit or license, 
and an operating license may be 
denied even where a holder of a 
construction permit has expended 
huge sums of money in building the 
reactor. The statutory standard of 
safety governing nuclear reactors 
requires “reasonable assurance of 
safety,” not absolute assurance or 


Washington Counsel, National Safety Council 


a certainty that an accident will 
never occur. 

The Bureau of Mines announced 
that the preliminary injury-frequ- 
ency rate (fatal and non-fatal com- 
bined) for production and develop- 
ment workers in mineral-extractive 
industries was 23.35 in 1957, a de- 
cline of 6 per cent from 24.78 in 
1956. The fatality rate for all miner- 
al industry groups remained un- 
changed from 1957 as compared to 
1956—0.44 per million man-hours. 
Non-fatal injuries declined 6 per 
cent, from 24.35 per million man- 
hours of exposure in 1956 to 22.92 
in 1957. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued notice of its intention 
to amend its Motor Carrier Safety 
Regulations in several respects: to 
permit a driver subject to hours of 
service regulations to continue 
working where, becaus> of weather 
conditions, failure to continue to 
drive would imperil his own safety 

—To page 90 





THE MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


Four new railroad safety bills seek reflectorized, luminously equipped railroad cars 


for better nighttime visibility. 


Four bills introduced to amend Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. 


Atomic Energy Commission now can allow construction of nuclear reactor but can 


withhold operating license, if reactor found unsafe. 


New traffic safety bills involve vehicle equipment, research grants, driver training, exhaust 


pollution, registration, uniform laws 


CAB proposes changes in its requirements on performance, flying qualities, power 
plants, cockpit controls, fuel shutoff provisions. 
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TV Eyes Watch Atoms 
—From page 19 


one major difficulty. According to 
William M. Thompson, who de- 
signed the television system to 
fit the master-slave robot, this ob- 
stacle must be overcome before 
three-dimensional television can be 
applied where manipulators must 
handle delicate parts. 


The difficulty is that no two pres- 
ently available television cameras 
always see the same object the same 
way. There is always a little distor- 
tion, often enough to throw off a 
pair of perfectly matched images 
required for satisfactory three-di- 
mensional viewing. 

When completely perfected, three- 
dimensional television should allow 
the nuclear scientist to: 


KEERSAREIVGIN|SI CHIT 
with 
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1. Perform delicate experiments 
safely with highly radioactive mate- 
rials without having to be near an 
area where experiments are being 
conducted. 


2. View closely and safely a small 
portion of a large area contaminated 
with radioactivity. 

3. Use extreme distances—rather 
than heavy and expensive walls of 
lead and 


concrete—as__ shielding 


against radioactivty. 


Possible applications of a slave 
robot with 3-D television eyes are 
almost beyond the realm of science 
fiction. Such a robot might explore 
the area of an atomic bomb-drop 
immediately after the explosion. A 
robot might allow an earth-bound 
scientist to explore the moon and 
make chemical analyses of the ma- 
terials comprising its surface. 
television at 
EBWR is now being 


Two-dimensional 
Argonne’s 


used: 


1. To quickly show the water level 
in the reactor pressure vessel in the 
same way that an engineer checks the 
water level of a conventional steam 
boiler by looking at a glass tube lead- 
ing directly from the boiler. 

2. To enable the reactor operator 


to see pressure and water level 
gauges attached directly to the reac- 
tor vessel without leaving his control 


room several hundred feet away. 


3. To provide an accurate check of 
electronic pressure and water level 


indicators in the control room. 


4. To provide measurements with- 
out exposing reactor operators to ra- 
dioactivity that may be present while 


the reactor is operating. 


5. To check settings of steam valves 
and other test equipment in the cam- 
era’s view. (The camera mounted in 
EBWR can be remotely tilted or ro- 


tated about a 360-degree arc.) 


6. To show conditions in an area 
adjoining the reactor pressure vessel, 
if the area became contaminated with 
radioactivity, making direct inspection 


unsafe 
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For EBWR observation Argonne 
uses a Dage closed-circuit industrial 
television camera with a _ 15-in. 
monitor and controls in the reactor 
control room. This system has op- 
erated satisfactorily since EBWR 
was completed late in 1956, ac- 
cording to Walter C. Lipinski of 
the Argonne Reactor Engineering 
Division who helped design the 
closed-circuit setup. 

Before building EBWR, Argonne 
tried out closed-circuit television on 
its Borax-II experimental power re- 
actor at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Station near Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Borax-II, forerunner of Borax-IIl, 
first produced enough electricity 
from atomic power to light a town 
on July 17, 1955, after having been 
built at an isolated site on the cen- 
tral Idaho prairie. 

Many of the controls for Borax- 
II were built into a house trailer lo- 
cated for safe operation half a mile 
from the reactor building. A closed- 
circuit television system monitored 





the water level in the Borax-II pres- 
sure vessel in the same way closed- 
circuit TV now watches EBWR’s 
pressure vessel. 

Closed-circuit television also will 
play an important part in the con- 
trol system of Experimental Breed- 
er Reactor II, (EBR-II), now being 
built by Argonne in Idaho. EBR-II 
will begin generating electrical pow- 
er from the atom in 1960, demon- 
strating the process by which plu- 
tonium can be “bred” or produced 
from that part of uranium normally 
not useful as a nuclear fuel. This 
new reactor will have a high-reso- 
lution, closed-circuit TV system 
with many new features to make its 
application flexible. 

Thomas R. Spalding of Ar- 
gonne’s Reactor Engineering Divi- 
sion, who has been working on the 
EBR-II installation, has outlined 
these new features: 


1, Better picture quality, resulting 
from video signal output of the cam- 


era viewing tube rather than from 
modulated radio frequency signal out- 
put. 


2. Two receivers—a 17-in. monitor 
in the control room of EBR-II, and a 
10-in. receiver in the boiler plant. 


3. Complete remote operation from 
the control room, with remotely-op- 
erated pan and tilt of the camera, as 
in EBWR, plus a remotely-operated 
lens turret with a 2-in. lens for nor- 
mal viewing, and a 3-in. lens for re- 
mote viewing. 


A little girl was telling of her 
hospital experience in having her 
appendix out: “They told me it 
wouldn’t hurt, then they stuck a 
needle in my arm and I disap- 
peared.” 


Highway cop to speeder: “Of 
course you didn’t hear my siren! 
You had already passed through 
the sound barrier.” 
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Machining Beryllium 
—From page 29 


donning personal clothing. Lockers 
are provided for storage of personal 
effects during working hours. 

The effectiveness of the exhaust 
system has been such that the use 
of respiratory equipment is limited 
to new processes, handling of pow- 
ders, and decontamination work. A 
super microtoxisol twin-cartridge 
type respirator is generally used. 
Two airline respirators are also 
on hand for decontamination efforts 
after an accidental spill of the pow- 
dered beryllium. Decontamination is 
conducted under the supervision of 
a representative of the safety sec- 
tion. 


Employee Education. Employees’ 
cooperation and respect for the 
material has been the key to suc- 
cessful operation. Worker attitude 
was one of the major problems that 
arose when the beryllium machin- 





ing program started. Through mis- 
interpretation of statements regard- 
ing toxicity, some of our personnel 
developed fears which had to be 
allayed through education. A series 
of open discussion meetings be- 
tween workers, industrial hygienists, 
and safety and medical personnel 
were held to review every phase of 
the program. 

The most apparent improvement 
in employee morale followed a 
series of interviews, in which the 
experimental machinists were told 
that only the best in our employ 
would be permitted to work on 
beryllium. None of the employees 
objected to his job assignment fol- 
lowing these meetings. The records 
of air sampling results are posted 
in the area, and employees are con- 
tinually encouraged to question any 
phase of the program that concerns 
health and safety. Morale in the 
group has continued to be excep- 
tionally good. 

At the start of the program the 
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The Emergency Shower, which provides a heavy drenching 
shower, is complete with bottom sprays and is platform 
operated. Aerated Eye Wash Fixture operates independ- 
ently of the shower, and is equipped with special hose 
and spray for administering relief to prone victims. 
Emergency Showers and Aerated Eye Wash Fixtures are 
available separately in various sizes and models to meet 
your specific requirements. For complete details, write 
Dept. N-2 for Speakman Safety Booklet S-88-B. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
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area was referred to as a special 
machining area, dropping any ref- 
erence to beryllium. This proved 
wise, as the same technicians are 
required to machine other toxic 
materials with same basic precau- 
tions observed. 


Medical Program. All person- 
nel assigned to the machining area 
are given thorough physical exami- 
nations, including a chest x-ray and 
an interview regarding family his- 
tory. No one with any indication 
of possible respiratory conditions 
is placed in the program. Follow- 
up examinations are conducted 
every six months for as long as 
the individual is assigned to the 
beryllium work with annual physi- 
cals after the person leaves beryl- 
lium work. 

Weckly weight and vital lung 
capacity check-ups are also con- 
ducted on the active personnel. A 
10 per cent weight or lung capacity 


loss is investigated to determine 


=e = |e Oe.) a 
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ACCO 


for Better 
Values 


ACCO Registered’ Wire Rope Slings 





Lifting a finished part 


calls for safe, proved slings! 


e Certainly, you didn’t use inferior machine tools, material or labor to produce that 
finished part! Then, don’t risk the chance of it suddenly becoming scrap loss due to 
the failure of a homemade, unproved sling! Too often, riggers are called upon to per- 
form all-important lifts with makeshift slings of questionable quality—a “false econ- 
omy” that can prove to be both costly and dangerous. Your rigger is a skilled employee 
— deserving of the same high quality tools to do his job as any other skilled workman. 


National Safety News, 


To make certain that your rigger has the right tools to lift any 
load with a full margin of safety, see that he is equipped with the 
only sling made with the same painstaking accuracy as a precision- 
made tool—acco Registered Wire Rope Slings. Each acco Registered 
sling is factory proof-tested at twice its rated load carrying capacity. 
Only then does it receive an Acco tag and registration certificate. 

In addition, only these slings give you the assurance of DUALOC 
endings...the double-locked mechanical ending which guarantees 
full wire rope strength with either thimble or plain loop. 


Don’t delay...call your nearest acco distributor today and let 
him work out the details of how to give your production line 
“registered”’ protection with acco Registered wire rope slings. 

Free Sling Information . Write our Wilkes-Barre office for your 


copy of new Folder DH-532, which gives strengths and weights (for six 
different lifts) on a full size range of acco Registered Cable-Laid Slings. 








WHAT 
“ACCO REGISTERED" 
MEANS 
1 The best material 
2 Unit safety factor (on bodies, 
rings, links, hooks) 


3 Proof test of complete sling 
to twice the working 
load limit 

4 Actual field service test 
of each design 

5 Metal identification tag 
on each sling 

6 Signed Registry Certificate 
with each sling 


Acco AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
) In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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THE ORIGINAL 
ALLOY STEEL CHAIN 





@ Herc-Alloy is a special all-purpose 
chain with long-wearing properties and 
high resistance to impact loading. 


@ Herc-Alloy is sold in running 


lengths and in all types and sizes 
of sling chains assembled to 
customers’ specifications. 


@ CM also 
produces a complete 
line of chain attachments 
and welded chain of all 
types including stainless 
steel and bronze. 


@ Write for literature covering 
Herc-Alloy Sling Chains, including 
helpful information on their 
assembly, care, use and inspection. 


Hammerlok* 
COUPLING LINKS 


@ Assemble or rebuild your own Herc- 
Alloy sling chains with all components 
furnished by your local distributor 
Hammerlok is simple, safe, reusable. 
New Herc-Alloy assemblies can now be 
ordered with welded or Hammerlok 
Coupling Links as desired. 








CALL YOUR CM CHAIN DISTRIBUTOR 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 
Tonawanda, New York 


HOISTS AND CHAIN 


Herc-Alloy® ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Regional Offices: NEW YORK» CHICAGO «CLEVELAND 
In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LTD., 


cause. The findings so far have been 
that the individual has been suffer- 
ing from a cold or other minor ail- 
ment. 

Minor cuts and scratches are 
treated immediately, with no par- 
ticular difficulties resulting. As an 
additional precaution, all outside 
contractor personnel are examined 
prior and after exposure to the 
area. On one occasion an existing 
lung condition was discovered, of 
which the individual was unaware, 
preventing possible company in- 
volvement in a liability case. This 
also served to place the individual 
in the care of his own family physi- 
cian for further medical follow-up. 

Up to the present, there is no 
reason to believe that any employees 
have been adversely affected in 
work with beryllium or beryllium 
alloys. 


Conclusion. Beryllium, vital to 
the national security, is toxic when 
air-borne particles are generated 
through machining. Avco has ma- 
chined tons of beryllium with no 
adverse effects, proving that with 
proper precautions safe production 
is possible. A _ safety program 
should monitor and control con- 
tamination, provide medical and 
educational programs, and initiate 
an adequate waste disposal pro- 
gram. 


REFERENCES 


1. AEC Issues Recommendations for 
Control of Beryllium Hazards, Anonymous, 
Safety and Fire Protection Newsletter (AEC 
1 May 1950.) 

2. Massachusetts Dept. of Labor and In- 
dustries, Division of Occupational Hygiene, 
Bulletin 683, October 1955. 


3. American Industrial Hygiene Associ- 
ation, Hygienic Guide, Beryllium and Com- 
pounds, September 1956. 


Our fundamental purpose in ed- 
ucation is the creation of rich 
many-sided personalities equipped 
with practical knowledge and in- 
spired by ideas so that they can 
make their way and fulfill their 
mission in a changing society which 
is a part of a world complex— 
Charles Beard. 
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two popular 


SUPER BAL-guard 
IN FLEXIBLE VINYLITE 


New coverall—soft, form-fitting, with unique 
features for better field of vision, better venti- 
lation and lens replacement. Provides unusual 
degree of protection and comfort. Weighs 
only 2 ounces. 


OW-COSt 


VISITOR-SPEC 
IN MOLDED ACETATE 


Impressive new impact-resistant give-away 
eyeshield for plant visitor use. Comes sealed in 
clear polyethylene bag. Comfortable, weighs 
only 1 ounce, fits over any dress eyewear. 


plastic eyeshields 


> Complete detaiis 
on new eyeshieids 


For specifications on these, or 
the full line of B&L Safety Eye- 
wear, call the Bausch & Lomb 
branch in your city. Or write: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
90338 Smith St., Rochester 2, 
New York. 
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New Edmont 


extracdat 


gives 20% longer wear 


_—_ 
Normal coating 
on back keeps 
glove flexible 
as ever 


More coating here... 
more wear-resistance where it’s needed 


IN ITS 25TH ANNIVERSARY LINE Edmont, originator of 
coated gloves for industry, offers you Extracoat, a controlled 
application of extra coating on areas of greatest glove wear. 
On areas less subject to wear, a normal coating is applied. 
Wear tests show that Extracoat lengthens glove life by 
at least 20%. It increases the 40% to 70% cost savings 
previously afforded by Edmont job-fitted gloves. 
> FREE TEST OFFER TO LISTED FIRMS: Describe your 
Operation, material handled, temperature condition. From 
more than 50 types we will recommend the glove that best 
fits your job and supply samples for on-the-job testing. 
gn VElsy, 
EDMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sd ag 


a 
1205 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 25 AR! e = 
In Canada write MSA, Toronto Edmont 


a 


Edmont jos-rittep GLOVES 
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Data Sheet 


—From page 40 


equipment and material before re- 
pair of the machine or changing of 
dies is undertaken. 


43. Working space between the 
hammer and auxiliary equipment 
should be ample enough to allow 
free movement of men and material. 


Personal Protective 
Equipment 

44. All personnel in the forge 
department should be required to 
wear eye protection. (This rule 
should apply to all visitors in the 
department, too.) Sweatbands should 
be worn by operators, heaters, and 
helpers. 


45. Leather leggings and leather 
aprons (to prevent burns) and hard 
hats should be worn by all persons 
working in hammer crews. 


46. Crew men should be pro- 
vided with cotton fabric gloves. If 
gloves become wet, they should be 
removed and allowed to dry. Leath- 
er gloves should never be worn since 
perspiration may cause steam burns 
when hot material or tongs are 
handled. 


47. Light wool clothing is pre- 
ferable since it does not burn so 
readily as cotton and absorbs per- 
spiration more effectively. Also, wool 
clothing affords better protection 
against burns. 


48. Safety shoes should be worn 
by all employees. Oxfords should 
never be worn on forge operations. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

This data sheet, originally prepared by 
the Industrial Department of the National 
Safety Council, was revised by William H. 
Berry, Superintendent, Forge Division, Trac- 
tor Works, International Harvester Com- 
pany. Mr. Berry is co-chairman of the En- 
gineering and Technical Publications Com- 
mittee of the Power Press and Forging Sec- 
tion of the Council. The revision has been 
extensively reviewed by members of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and representatives 
of chapters of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. It has been approved for 
publication by the Publications Committee 
of the Industrial Conference of the National 
Safety Council. 
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Labor and Management 


—From page 27 


Six consecutive Awards of Honor 
from the National Safety Council 
and a Sentinels of Safety trophy (to 
Calloway-Mary Mine for its 1957 
record) have highlighted safety ac- 
tivities 

This number of awards is consid- 
ered a measure of the effectiveness 
of the labor-management safety 
Says Manager R. R. 
Burns, “The committee has done an 
excellent job in promoting enthusi- 
asm in safety.” 

At its annual dinner meeting in 
August 1958, committee members 
and displayed numerous 
awards received for safe work dur- 
ing 1957. Guests included superin- 
tendents or assistants, who accepted 
recognition for their respective de- 
Also invited were the 
five presidents of local unions. 

Awards presented included 26 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Associa- 
tion Certificates of Honor, an Award 
of Honor, an Award of Merit to 
the Acid and Chemical Engineering 
Departments, Lammot du _ Pont 
Award, Sentinels of Safety trophy, 
and President’s Award to the lead 
burner crew for three million man- 
hours of exposure during 31 years 
of operation without a disabling 


committee. 


guests 


partments. 


injury 

Following the presentations, T. A. 
Mitchell, TCC president and gen- 
eral manager, expressed the goal of 
the committee. “We should be proud 
to get a pat on the back,” he said, 
“but the real thing is to prevent 
someone from getting injured.” 

[The committee’s contribution to 
the safety program is perhaps best 
summed up by a committee mem- 
ber. After hearing a discussion of 
fire prevention at a recent meeting, 
J. | McHan, the 
Boyd Mine have 
plenty to take into the crew safety 


meeting now.” 


representing 


crew, said: “I 


A good deal of the room at the 
top is made by men who have gone 
to sleep there and have fallen off. 
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Only Fendall safety glasses are equipped with 
the revolutionary Multi-Fit bridge, already proved 
one of the greatest advancements in safety 
spectacle history. Safety directors all over the nation are 
standardizing on Fendall safety glasses with 
the amazing Multi-Fit bridge. Now is 
the time to improve your eye-safety program. Equip 
your workers with Fendall safety glasses now. 
Write for details. > 


FENDALL COMPANY 


4509 N. LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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here's important 
new economy for you 
in weed contro/... 


less than a handful of 
UREABOR Can destroy 
vegetation in a 12-sq. ft. area 


UREABOR is your easiest way 

to destroy vegetation! Small 

amounts control big areas — as 

little as 1 Ib. per 100 sq. ft. is 
effective for preventing weeds a full sea- 
son. UREABOR was developed specifically 
to meet the demand of Industry for a weed 
killer that is: 

m@i—simple to apply 

@i—always ready to use—DRY 

8 —able to give long-time control 

@ — nonselective in action 

@—safe, nonflammable, noncorrosive 


With UrREaBor, you get the features you 
want in a weed killer. Standard package 
is 50-lb. multi-wall paper sack; easily 
handled. A special spreader is available 
for delivering the low rates of UREABOR 
over large areas. Write for full informa- 
tion about UREABoR weed and grass killer. 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(SB Son" enon “en Aen fon oats ND Gee 


Pacific Coast Borax Company Division asgricucturat saves DEPARTMENT 
630 SHATTO PLACE * LOS ANGELES 5. CALIFORNIA 
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Safety Equipment 


—-From page 23 


So why not include protection for 

the human body. It cannot be re- 

placed from stockpile or restored 
with spare parts? 

Many veteran safety men favor 
the idea. They base their opinion 
on the fact that safety has gone a 
long way on a voluntary basis, that 
employers issue a large amount of 
personal protection at cost and vast 
quantities free to their employees. 
Safety men generally realize that 
industry does not get full use or 
value from its safety equipment. 

Our employment of about 7,000 
persons covers all phases of the in- 
dustry from ore piles to pig iron 
and steel. Our management and 
safety committees are constantly 
on the alert to improve existing 
conditions, to provide better guard- 
ing, illumination, ventilation, house- 
keeping, and other elements that 
make up a safe plant. We are 
proud of a_ well-equipped plant 
guarded according to exacting 
standards. 

Before outlining our personal 
protection program, I want to con- 
firm other opinions that 80 per 
cent or more of industrial injuries 
are not associated with the machines 
or tooling of our plants. 

Personal protection provided 
free includes: 

1. Standard eye protection, such as 
glasses and face shields. 
Flameproofed garments. 

Spats. 

Safety belts. 

Headguards and liners. 

Welding helmets. 

. Special types of gloves. 

. Respirators. 

. Miscellaneous devices, such as 
personal safety tags for mainte- 
nance. 

Equipment provided at cost: 

1. Any type of steel-toe footwear. 

2. Work gloves. 

3. Prescription safety glasses at a 

nominal part of the total cost. 

4. Welders’ aprons at half price. 

It is our sincere desire to get our 
men to realize what is available 
and to use it. 


SNAUMLwWN 


\o 
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Diary 
—From page 31 


not yet paid for, and a pittance to 
live on. 

It happens that I know well one 
of the plant safety engineers in the 
corporation, so I called him. He 
told me that Deleter’s report had 
been accurate enough, except that 
it wasn’t jealousy that led to the 
rebellion of the plant men. 

“Look, he wouldn’t back us up. 
Carter was the plant man where 
those occupational disease cases 
came up. The union had hollered 
first, and Carter investigated and 
found the charges were sound. He 
told Deleter, but Deleter wouldn't 
go to bat with the production 
people. 

“And those fires—one was in a 
plant where we had one of Deleter’s 
pets, a windbag like Deleter. 
Honestly, he let things get so bad 
that the fire insurance boys seri- 
ously considered the possibility of 
arson. 

“The other fire happened in a 
plant two days after Deleter had 
made a visit personally and seen 
nothing wrong. On top of that, 
he wouln’t go to bat on salaries for 
the plant men, and he literally 
couldn’t even talk intelligibly about 
engineering.” 

What can you do in this kind of 
a case? Maybe somebody needs a 
good propagandist. But who wants 
to risk disturbance of departmental 
relations by hiring as a junior a 
guy used to holding a big job and 
used to throwing his weight around 
with his underlings? Yet, he is a 
good man, in his own limited area 
of competence. 

I'll write to a couple of the big- 
ger outfits that might be able to use 
a specialist. 

I turned from the unhappiness 
and uncertainty of human relations 
to the clean, crisp, positive beauty 
of the half-drawn design for a 
complicated machine guard, where 
a T square lays a precise line across 
clean paper, and where even a mis- 
take can be erased with a painless 
stroke of an eraser. 
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KEEP AWAY 





TRESPASSING 
UNDER PENALTY 
OF THE LAW 








DANGER 


NO ADMITTANCE 
WITHOUT A PERMIT 








“Signs since 
1863”’ 


In and around a busy plant, there are 
scores of places where a safety conscious 
or security conscious management 
must say KEEP OUT... and say it with 
real authority. The proper sign, from 
STONEHOUSE, warns trespassers or 
unauthorized personnel and visitors of 
restricted, closed or dangerous areas... 
lets them know unmistakably where 
they may or may not go. 

Each sign is made of enduring, 
tested materials, and is manufactured 
in accordance with 
American Standard specifications. 


*K Write today for our free, full-color, 

64 page catalog of thousands of ready-to-ship 
safety signs, plus information about 
custom-printed signs to meet your special needs. 


SIGNS 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS, INC., Stonehouse Building, 9th and Larimer, Denver 4, Colorado 
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Sanitation 
—From page 25 


through elaborate laboratory and 
research facilities and competent 
personnel, is not a substitute for 
sanitation. A frequent and serious 
mistake in trying to set up a sanita- 
tion function is to place its super- 
visory personnel under a laboratory 
director and make it subordinate 
to the quality control function. 


In such a situation, the laboratory 
cannot help insulating the sanitation 
personnel from effective contact 
with management. There are, of 
course, large areas of cooperation 
between laboratory and sanitation 
functions. 

Another way to handicap sani- 
tation is to place its management 
in a position subordinate to either 
production or mechanical mainte- 
nance management. This automati- 


2am. and alil’s well... 


| Find Your Nearest 


2 P, 
+ E | DETEX inspector 
Ol ls l /@ Yellow Panes 
Quiet night? So far—but all hades can break loose any minute. Whether it’s J 


a smouldering fire, an open sprinkler head, a malfunctioning machine or a sortie 
by neighborhood hoodiums, this watchman is ready for anything. No mechanical 


device can cope with so many different hazards. 


But unsupervised, he may nap or skip rounds. That’s why many plants require that 
each watchman carries a tape recording DETEX Guardsman Watchclock. Through lonely 
nights, long weekends, and extended plant closings, the Guardsman gives you a 
tamper-proof, minute-by-minute record of his activities. Knowing this, he isn’t very 


likely to sleep, shirk or skip rounds. 


The Guardsman quickly pays for itself by saving on overtime. It's unnecessary for 


a supervisor to return on Saturday and Sunday just 


to change a 24-hour dial. Write today for complete information. 


The Guardsman—and al! DETEX 
dial-type clocks—are approved by 
Factory Mutual and Underwriters 
Laboratories. Their use often reduces 
insurance premiums. 


WATCHCLOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. N-2 


76 Vorick Street, 


New York 13, New York 
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cally restricts it to a narrower range 
of work and prevents the exercise 
of its police and inspection func- 
tions. A subordinate cannot police 
his superior, but sanitation or- 
ganized on a level with other plant 
functions and directly representing 
the plant manager is in a better 
position to influence the operations 
of parallel departments. 

Inspections by outside agencies, 
such as health, food quality, labor, 
safety, fire, building, and others, 
are never effective unless their in- 
terests are represented inside the 
plant by organized sanitation. 

Integration of industrial sani- 
tation means the establishment of 
the clearly differentiated and super- 
vised function in a manner so solidly 
useful to operation that manage- 
ment and production supervision 
cannot do without it. If sanitation 
is integrated, it cannot be cut out 
without a process of disintegration 
that leads to confusion, waste, and 
loss. 

When economic pressures for cut- 
ting expenses come, as they do from 
time to time, the unintegrated parts 
of plant maintenance first suffer. 
Casual maintenance labor and 
duties may be lopped off without 
full recognition of the consequences, 
while integrated sanitation should 
be so firmly established and so 
stoutly defended as an essential that 
it will not have to bear more than 
its share of the over-all cuts. 


The Nabisco Pattern 

I should like to make specific 
reference to what might be called 
the Nabisco pattern for industrial 
sanitation. Just 14 years ago ex- 
ecutives of National Biscuit Com- 
pany came to the conclusion that 
there was something fundamentally 
wrong with the handling of plant 
sanitation. Everybody in general 
and nobody in particular was re- 
sponsible for it. They reached the 
radical decision that someone with 
some apparent qualifications in the 
field of environmental sanitation 
should be employed to develop a 
company-wide program, with a posi- 
tion and authority appropriate to 
this objective. 

The essence of the Nabisco pat- 
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tern, as it has developed through 
the years, might be summarized: 


1. An administrator directly re- 
sponsible to the president and execu- 
tive vice-president and receiving their 
wholehearted support. 

2. A sanitation department in the 
general office on a level with other 
departments and in a position to deal 
with all operating units, whether pur- 
chasing, production, or sales. 

3. A sanitation department in each 
manufacturing unit on a level with 
other plant departments, and with 
sanitation supervision directly respon- 
sible to the plant manager. 

4. Separation of maintenance of 
plant work environment from produc- 
tion and mechanical maintenance 
functions and the integration of sani- 
tation tasks into other plant activities 
so as to give a balance of essential 
support and service. 

5. Exercise of surveillance over 
company-wide operations and within 
each plant to obtain reasonable con- 
formance to a high but practicable 
level of sanitation. 

6. Participation in plant and ma- 
chine design and in selection of sani- 
tation supplies and equipment. 

Systematic recording of the use 
of sanitation labor on the basis of a 
standard pattern of tasks, end com- 
parative evaluation of sanitation per- 
formance and efficiency in groups of 
like plants. 

The plan seems to be logical and 
productive of desired results. It is 
not a side line, a dispensable ac- 
tivity, but an integrated, essential 
part of the company in all its opera- 
tions. However, this pattern is still 
refinement and more 
complete application. Perfection is 
not yet in sight. 

Admittedly, a multiple- 
plant operation has many advan- 
tages in administering such a pro- 
gram, especially in the employment 
of a person or group able to provide 
both staff and line services. Com- 
petition between plants and the con- 
supervision in the 
many plants to the solution of com- 
mon and special problems help in 
the development of the over-all 
program, aided by periodic con- 
ferences of sanitation supervision 
and coordinated by the general of- 
fice stafi 


undergoing 


large, 


tributions of 
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Consultants essential. In smaller 
companies and in _ single-plant 
operation, it may be highly desir- 
able to obtain some of these bene- 
fits through employment of sanita- 
tion consultants. Too often, the lone 
and inexperienced individual as- 
signed the responsibility is unsure 
of his ability and his technical know- 
ledge. He feels unable to defend his 
position against the pressures of 
other departments and the impa- 
tience of his superiors. 


The independent consultant can 
give guidance in the general objec- 
tives of such an undertaking and 
direct support to the plant sanitarian 
in the details of his work. The con- 
sultant also has the major function 
of periodically inspecting and evalu- 
ating the status of plant sanitation. 
This service is usually necessary to 
maintain management's interest in 
the program until it is well estab- 
lished and to help the sanitarian to 
move forward in handling his job. 





Here is your.. 


You designed ct! 


FEDERAL custom tailored the Vibratone to your expressed 
wish and suggestions for a good looking, compact, durable, 
trouble-free horn signal. 


How you can have tt! 
Were ca your horn that -- 


e fits any 4” square outlet box 
e is self tuning 


has full-range volume control 
installs almost instantly 

is extremely compact 

has attractive appearance 


Its a mew modular design. Add a couple of simple accessories for flush mount- 
ing, or select others to convert it to a projector type. Various wiring devices 
permit semi-flush, surface, concealed conduit or weatherproof installations. 


Ask about this mew FEDERAL #350 Vibratone Horn! SPECIFY it to your 
electrician, contractor or architect. It simplifies their problems too. 


Priced competitively! Write today 


FEDERAL 


8725 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


(cj mht SIGNAL Beye ye 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 





Books, pamphlets and periodical articles of 
interest to safety men ... Compiled by the 
Library, National Safety Council 


The Plant's Setting 


Grounds Maintenance Handbook. By H 
S. Conover. Published by F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York. 1958 
500 pp., index. Price $10.75. 


INDUSTRY is moving out into the 
countryside. Factories which look 
like schools are springing up along 
the highways. And these handsome 
modern buildings are set in beauti- 
fully landscaped surroundings. To 
maintain these grounds requires 
more than a handyman with a green 
thumb. It takes a crew of trained 
men with mechanized equipment 





and modern fertilizers, insecticides, 
and weed killers. 

In addition to the chapters on 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, there is 
much practical information on main- 
tenance of roads and parking areas. 
Parks and highways personnel, as 
well as those in charge of the main- 
tenance of industrial and commer- 
cial properties, will find this book 
helpful. The home gardener would 
also find it of practical interest, 
although he would probably find a 
less expensive book adequate for 
his needs. 

—CARMAN FIsH 


How to Think Creatively 


Creative Thinking. Whiting Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York City. 168 pp. $3.95. 


THE TEXT deals with the prob- 
lem of developing the creative abili- 
ties of individuals and groups. Of 
course, no treatise on this subject 
would be complete without mention- 
ing brainstorming. 

The book explains creative think- 
ing in clear, simple language. Having 
established the basic principles and 
techniques, the text covers a num- 
ber of operational techniques. These 
are systems, procedures, or methods 
designed to enable an individual or 
group to produce a large quantity of 
original ideas. 

As stressed in the book, each 
operational technique is based on 
two simple rules: all judgment or 
evaluation is eliminated from the 
idea-producing stage; and all ideas, 
even the most impractical, are con- 
sidered. 

Operational techniques described 
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JOE'S COMPANY HAS SWITCHED TO VY HENE a 
Joe’s company has switched to VYTHENE—a Stabilized 1,1,1- 
Trichloroethane. Up go morale and efficiency. Down goes the 
accident rate. VYTHENE’s low toxicity is approx. 1/20th that of 
Carbon Tet, approx. 1/5th that of Trichloroethylene. Versatile 
VYTHENE has now been stabilized for solvent vapor degreas- 
ing, too. Joe's firm is getting a premium safety solvent without 
the premium price tag. 





PLEASE SEND DATA AND SAMPLE OF SOLVENT 
CHECKED BELOW, COMPLETE WITH NAME OF NEAR- 


EST JOBBER AND DISTRIBUTION POINT: 
NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 


C) WTHENE—the finest general-purpose solvent available today. 
C0) WTHENE D—if slightly slower evaporation is desirable. 


CO) TECSOLY $19—economical solvent for electrical motor cleaning and 
general plant maintenance. 


CO) TECSOLY 204—for those tough resin and wax dissolving jobs. Address 


*Trade mork for stabilized 1,1,1-Trichloroethane on which TECT, INC. has U. S. Patents pending. » 
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An experiment... in chemistry and in edu- 
cation too. Peter Owzarski (left) was encour- 
his high school teachers to take 
college courses in chemistry after they found 
his interest in this field had prepared him for 
advanced work. Now he attends his high 
school in the morning, college in the after- 
noon. Peter is enrolled in chemistry courses 
on the Wausau campus of University of Wis- 
consin’s Extension Division. Dr. Samuel 
Weiner guides this brilliant young 
man in his advanced courses. 
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The Science Fair at Wausau Senior High 
School was an impressive part of my visit. 
On their own time, some 900 or more boys 
and girls had prepared 700 scientific exhib- 
its. The projects covered everything from 
nutrition to seismographs . . . even a walking- 
talking mechanical man made out of stove 
pipes and tin cans. Beverly Geske tells me 
this is the school’s fourth annual fair under 
the direction of Mr. Ben Berg. 


Thomas Alva Edison’s motto is used to 
measure a community's aims and achievements 


Wausau Story 


by MAX McGRAW, President of McGraw-Edison Company 
Vice President of The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc. 


“You've heard Mr. Edison’s motto: “There’s a way to do it better—/ind it.’ Those 
words have always meant a lot to me, yet I know they are not easy to follow. 


“T found that out when I was a boy. I got fourteen of my friends to join me in 
setting up a telegraph circuit between our homes. We had to string up eight miles 
of wire. Then we had to learn the Morse Code. 


“It was worthwhile though. When you’re in pursuit of a better way, the reward 
is in the cha!lenge as well as the achievement. When I was in Wausau recently, 
I felt the community was aware of this. I visited schools. I talked to business 
men and found the same spirit. Many of you know this. You’ve done business with 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. They’re known as ‘good people to do business 
with’. Their aims and achievements prove they deserve this reputation.” 


Employers Mutuals thanks Mr. McGraw for visiting us in Wausau. Employers 
Mutuals, with offices all across the country, writes all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile). We are one of the largest in the field of workmen's 
compensation. Our business is growing and we need more people to help us —especially 
in our sales department. If you are interested in career opportunities with Employers 
Mutuals’ nation-wide organization, write to C. E. Smith, Sales Manager, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Sen ia 


ro 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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George Burns Retires From Council Staff 


George E. Burns 


Rounding out a career of 40 
years in the field of accident pre- 
vention, GEORGE E. BuRNs, man- 
ager of the Council’s Office Serv- 
ices Department, retired from the 
Council staff on January |. 

Mr. Burns is well-known among 


safety men for his work as general 
manager of the annual National 
Safety Congress and Exposition. 
He has handled the over-all ad- 
ministration of the Congress—one 
of the nation’s largest annual con- 
ventions—for more than 20 years. 

Mr. Burns’ career in safety be- 
gan in 1918, when he went to work 
for Aetna Insurance Company in 
the relatively new field of acci- 
dent prevention. He had attracted 
the interest of Aetna through his 
designs of machine guards for the 
Kohler Die and Stamping Company. 
Two years later he moved to Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 
where his work with safety films 
brought him in contact with the 
National Safety Council. In 1925, 
W. Dean Keefer, then the Coun- 
cil’s chief engineer, and William H. 
Cameron, managing director, per- 
suaded him to join the Council’s 
staff as an engineer in the Indus- 
trial Department. 


PauL H. STAEDKE, who joined 
the Council’s accounting depart- 
ment July 1, 1929, succeeds Mr. 
Burns as manager of the Office Serv- 
ices Department. As the account- 
ing department was expanding to 
meet the needs of a growing Coun- 
cil, Mr. Staedke served in several 
capacities, most recently in the in- 
stallation and operation of a cost 
system. 


Paul H. Staedke 


StaSafe Acidmaster 


Spocialized Suits 


FOR FAST, SURE FIGHTING OF 
MAJOR CHEMICAL DISASTERS 


Rear of StaSafe Emer- 
gency Suit showing ait 
line and life line. 


When chemicals flow unchecked from a line break . .. and danger- 
ous fumes fill the air .. . then, at that precise moment, you must 
have highly chemical resistant, complete enclosure emergency gar- 
ments on hand that workers can wear safely into a dangerous area. 


The StaSafe Acidmaster (for use with various types of self- 
contained breathing apparatus) and the StaSafe Emergency Suit 
(with airline) are those types of garments. Both are made of 
StaSafe Gra-Lite-20 fabric .. . a lightweight garment material 
resistant to an extraordinarily wide range of chemicals. Gra-Lite 
has excellent abrasion resistance, will not support combustion and 
remains flexible under wide variations in temperature. Gas-tight, 
as well as liquid-tight, features are available. 


Front view of Emer- 
gency Suit model de- 
signed for Scottoramic 
face piece. 


Both the Acidmaster and the Emergency Suit have many unique 
features that aid emergency crews in finding and repairing causes 
of chemical escape. Write today for full information on both gar- 
ments, 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
431 NORTH QUENTIN ROAD «¢ PALATINE, ILLINOIS 


604 BROADWAY 12921 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 855 EAST 152nd STREET 
NEWARK 4, N.J. LOS ANGELES 66, CALIF. CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Here’s a new safety shoe designed for 
men who are on their feet all day. 
It’s style QS-4370, and it features 
the most comfortable sole ever put 
on a shoe: the Ripple® Sole. This 
great sole puts the foot on a plat- 
form of comfort . . . feels almost like 
floating on air. It’s shock-resistant. 
It’s also oil- and water-resistant. 


y 


The shoe itself is a handsome 
brown moccasin-toe oxford. If 
your men like style and comfort 
in a safety shoe, this is it. Leather- 
lined steel toe box, of course. Sizes 
C 7-12, D 6-12, E 6-12. Send coupon 
for details of our entire safety 
shoe line — plus free set of popular 
safety posters. 


Thom McAn 


SAFETY SHOES a Division of Meivilie Shoe Corporation 
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Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division, 25 W. 43 St., N.Y. 36 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following at once: 
service required) 

© Details of Thom McAn's Special In-Plant Fitting Plan 

© Fully illustrated list of Thom McAn Safety Shoes 

© Set of safety posters 

© Details of Thom McAn’s “Special Design" Safety Shoe 
Service 

© Address of nearest Thom McAn Safety Shoe Store 


Name. Position. 





Firm 





Address 





Zone. State 
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AMPCO PIPE WRENCHES MEET U. S. 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
SAFETY TOOLS 
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[ 
For tools subject to impact 
and/or torque — specify 
Ampco Metal Tools. 


For tools that have cutting 
edges and gripping teeth, 
specify Ampco Beryllium 
Copper Tools . . . For re 
placeable gripping teeth in 
Ampco pipe wrenches, spec 
ify Ampco’s new alloy. 


<a) 
y | 


For tools to be used in the 
vicinity of acetylene or sim- 
ilar gases — specify Ampco 
Monel* Tools. 
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*r. M. INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. 


GOVERNMENT HEAVY-DUTY REQUIREMENTS 
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A new development 
by Ampco to give you 
a better grip on safety ! 
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NEW, LONG-LIFE 
PIPE-WRENCH 
INSERTS for ait 


Ampco Pipe Wrenches 


Made of a special non-ferrous alloy 
so tough that teeth must be cast in — 
machining is impractical. Minimum 
hardness, Rockwell 45-C. 


Last 2-3 times longer than beryllium 
copper inserts — yet cost no more! 


Save the expense of replacing entire 
hook or handle sections, when jaws 
become worn. 


Ampco Pipe Wrenches are part of the 
industry’s most complete line of 
spark-resistant, non-magnetic, non- 
corrosive safety tools. There are more 
than 400 types and sizes approved 
by Factory Mutual Laboratories for 


use in hazardous locations. 
AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Mpc . Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
[ tH Southwest Plant: Garland (Dallas County), Texas 
In Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto, Ontario 
AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. 2088, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
Send me Catalog ST-10; also further 
facts on the new pipe-wrench inserts. 





Name 





Title 





Company 





Address 
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wing cannot be gauged with stand- 
ard instruments during machining. 
And the wing cannot be removed 
for gauging, because it cannot be 
repositioned with sufficient accuracy. 
Also, if removal were practical, cal- 
ipers and micrometers would not be 
of much help in gauging such a long, 
wide slab of varying thickness. 
Ultrasonics has solved this prob- 
lem. The transducer probe is placed 





on various check points of the ex- 
posed surface to obtain thickness 
readings. The instrument is still ac- 
curate, even though the wing bows 
or lifts slightly off the table, a condi- 
tion normally leading a machinist to 
cut off too much metal and ruin the 
entire wing. 

There is often excessive stress in 
improperly cast parts. These stresses 
may lead to failure in flight. 

The Vidigage consists of a con- 
tinuously varying frequency oscilla- 
tor feeding a transducer probe. The 
transducer converts the electrical 
energy of the oscillator into mechan- 
ical vibrations, and sends them into 
the material under test. A fluid cou- 
plant, such as oil or glycerine, is 
applied between probe and surface 
for maximum energy transmission. 

When the resonant or natural fre- 
quency of this metal or plastic 
matches the transducer’s vibrations, 
one or more vertical traces appear 
on the instrument’s screen to indi- 
cate this frequency. Because the 
resonant frequency of a metal or 
plastic varies inversely with its thick- 
ness, calibrated scales placed in 
front of the screen permit a direct 
reading of thickness. 

The ultrasonic resonance gauge 
can measure thicknesses from 0.005 
in. to 3.2 in. with an accuracy of 
0.1 to 1.0 per cent; yet it is easily 
used without prolonged training. In- 
dications are given on a 14- or 21- 
in. screen (depending on the model ) ; 
they are visible without strain at 
distances up to 20 ft. under normal 
shop lighting conditions. All read- 
ings are instantaneous. 
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“Where the wear is rough we recommend Iron Age 
Safety Shoes with neoprene soles” 


Mr. Harvey Childs, Jr., Sales Manager 
Iron Age Division, H. Childs & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Steel mills, chemical plants and refineries 
all pose special safety shoe problems,” says 
Harvey Childs, Jr. “Corrosion, abrasion, at- 
tack from oils and chemicals and extremes 
in temperature combine to take their toll on 
sole materials. That’s why for the past 22 
years we have featured Iron Age steel toed 
work shoes with neoprene soles and uppers 
of special construction for these industries. 


“In the important matter of soles,” Mr. 
Childs continues, “‘we’ve found nothing 
better than neoprene’s all-around resistance 
to oil, chemicals, cutting and cold weather 
stiffening and cracking.” 


This is the kind of performance for which 
neoprene has been famous ever since it was 
introduced in 1932. Quickly adopted by in- 
dustry, it soon won its way into shoe soles 
because of its exceptional durability. Over 
the years new types of neoprene, and im- 
provements in established types have kept it 
the longest wearing, resilient soling material 
available. 

Thousands of satisfied customers have re- 
turned to buy Iron Age Safety Shoes. You 
too will find the neoprene sole a lasting sales 
asset . . . providing longer wear and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 
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NEW BULLARD WEATHER-CONDITIONED UNIT FIRST AID 


Dense morning dews, fog, humidity, and driving rains all find 
ways to seep in and destroy your unit first aid supplies. Now you can 
have positive protection against costly first aid moisture damage. Every 
unit in Weather-conditioned Bullard First Aid Kits is sealed in clear polyethylene. 
Even liquids are packaged in non-breakable polyethylene. 
Under the most extreme conditions, when ordinary first aid 
wrappings would deteriorate, Bullard units are as fresh as the day they were 
packaged. You can’t buy better protected unit first aid .. . 
Yet, Bullard costs no more. 











‘BULLARD 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY EQUIPMENT 











All units, including liquids, sealed in polyethylene wraps. E. D. BULLARD COMPANY - Sausalito, Californ 
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Letter from Author 


To the Journal Editor: 


After the publication of the November, 1958, 
issue of the Journal, I discovered an oversight in 
my article, “Introduction to Discussion Period” (pp. 
55-6), which I should like to correct. 

In this introductory material which I presented at 
the Brussels Congress, I inadvertently neglected to 
acknowledge that an important paragraph was the 
product of another author. 

The entire second paragraph under the “Aid to 
Leadership” heading, page 56, should have been 
credited to a paper entitled, ““Management’s Re- 
sponsibility for Accident Prevention,” presented by 
Russell DeReamer at the Governor’s Worker Safety 
Conference, Albany, New York, September 27, 
1958. My apologies to Mr. DeReamer, the Journal 
and its readers. 


Sincerely, 
David L. Arm 


“Introduction to Discussion Period’ was related 
to the paper, “Safety Training for Foremen” by 
David L. Arm and Glenn F. Griffin, published in 
the November, 1958, Journal, pp. 50-5.—Ed. 
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SPEAKS 


ON 
SAFETY 


OUR 
PRESIDENT 
' 


ECENTLY several safety engineers were endeavor- 
ing to determine which was the most important 
single item in an effective overall safety pro- 
gram. Such subjects as selling top management, 

educating foremen and supervisors, prompt accident 
investigation, periodic physical inspections and me- 
chanical guarding were presented. 

Those who thought selling management was most 
important argued that accident prevention work can 
not go very far without top management support. 
Finances and leadership must be secured from the 
highest echelons. Employe reaction is quick to stem 
from management attitude. 

Others argued that the foremen and supervisors 
should be responsible for accident prevention within 
their respective areas. Lack of interest on the part of 
one department head can spoil the record of the 
entire company. Foremen and supervisors must be 
educated in the ways and means of effectively con- 
trolling accidents. They must be instructed in the 
proper methods of following through on their re- 
sponsibilities for accident prevention. 

There were others who stated that the quickest 
way to take constructive steps is right after an acci- 
dent occurs. Everyone, from top management down- 
ward, is anxious to avoid a repetition. Money can 
be secured more easily at this time. Also, supervisors 
and employes are more willing to co-operate with 
safety regulations. As an example, the result of the 
recent tragic school fire in Chicago caused many 
schools all over the country to be inspected morc 
thoroughly than they had been surveyed in many 
years; sprinkler systems, enclosed stairwells and 
other means of protection were purchased. Many of 
these steps had been discussed previously but always 
were crowded out of municipal budgets in favor of 


other, seemingly more important, expenditures. Many 
improvements like these can be secured as a result 
of prompt, thorough accident investigation. 

Still other safety engineers, in making their evalua- 
tions, believed that most can be gained by periodic 
physical inspections. If these are made thoroughly 
enough and frequently enough, the major causes of 
accidents can be detected. Proper corrective steps 
can be taken before an accident occurs. Improperly 
guarded machinery, machines with guards removed, 
unsafe acts of the employes, lack of use of protective 
equipment and plant physical hazards, in addition to 
machine hazards, can all be discovered. If all of 
these conditions are found and corrected before the 
accident occurs, it was said, the most important part 
of accident prevention is being conducted. 

A few others argued for machine guarding. While 
the frequency of minor accidents is not to be ignored, 
machine accidents are the most costly from a severity 
viewpoint. Machines can and do sever limbs, crush 
parts of the body and kill or cripple workers for life. 
Furthermore, if we expect workers to operate safely, 
if we expect foremen and supervisors to accept their 
responsibility for accident prevention, we must fur- 
nish them with safe machines. If we are sure that the 
machines at which the employes are required to 
work are guarded as much as is humanly possible, 
we can then, and not until then, ask them to observe 
safe practices. 

This discussion could be carried further using 
other items that rightfully belong in any well rounded 
safety program. It finally was agreed, however, that 
the importance of any single item at any particular 
time in an individual company will vary with condi- 
tions. The most important item this week for any 
single concern may be supplanted in a few weeks or 
months by one of the others. All of the above items 
must be in effect to some degree at all times. The 
successful safety engineer cannot neglect any single 
item for long. A continuous check to determine 
which item at the moment needs temporary concen- 
tration and effort seems to be the best solution. 


Mmitt 3 Vinge 


DONALD G. VAUGHAN, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 
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A SAFETY 





HE sTORY is told of the back country lad who 
never had been off the farm and, upon his first 
visit to the city, was taken to the zoo. His eyes 
bulged in amazement when he was shown a 
giraffe. He shook his head in disbelief. “You can’t 
fool me,” he said. “There ain’t no such animal.” 

For years many of us have been hearing the term, 
professional safety engineer. Having a speaking 
acquaintance with the engineering profession gen- 
erally, for some years before entering the safety field 
I was at a loss to understand what a “safety engineer” 
was. Consequently, I failed to understand the con- 
stant cry for “recognition of professional status.” 
But, of course, all human beings like recognition and 
certainly professional status would materially assist 
in the job of preventing industrial accidents and 
injuries. 

During the last eight years I have traveled the 
length and breadth of the United States. I have 
attended conferences, meetings and seminars. I have 
spoken and have been spoken to. 

I have learned a lot about people and why they 
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ENGINEER? 


have accidents and how to prevent them. I have met 
and talked with a great many safety engineers. I have 
been impressed by doctors of philosophy and their 
knowledge of homo sapiens. I have learned much 
from merchandising specialists and their means of 
creating desire. I have had my problems simplified 
by administrators who know how to organize people 
and get things done. I even have had my store of 
technical knowledge increased by representatives of 
the various branches of engineering. 

But I have yet to meet the man who can answer, 
specifically, the question, “What is a safety engi- 
neer?” 

Berman and McCrone, in their book, Applied 
Safety Engineering, define a safety engineer as “one 
who plans and executes the safeguarding of workers 
from personal injury and property from damage aris- 
ing out of accidents.” This is so broad that it says 
practically nothing and, actually, is more indicative 
of the foreman than of the professional safety man. 
W. Dean Keefer, writing in Blake’s Jndustrial Safety, 
tells us what it is not when he says, “Safety engineer- 





ing is not an exact science like mathematics. chem- 
istry and physics,” and Heinrich shies away from 
the term entirely. 

Therefore, at one time I, like the boy from the 
farm, was convinced “there ain’t no such animal.” 
But saying doesn’t make it so. There definitely is 
such a thing as a giraffe and certainly there are 
professional people whose careers are devoted to 
professional techniques of accident prevention. Our 
purpose here is to try to suggest a truly definitive 
answer to the question, “What is a safety engineer?” 

Let us speak first of the technical aspects of the 
question. This definition of the profession also has 
been used: “A safety engineer is one who employs 
the arts and sciences of engineering toward the pre- 
vention of accidents and injuries.” Fine! It’s a beau- 
tiful statement. However, we must keep in mind that 
many safety authorities agree on the statement, “Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of all accidents and injuries 
are the results of human failure.” Immediately, 85 
per cent of the safety man’s task is denied, for the 
most part, the weight of the forces of engineering. 
It becomes obvious that 85 per cent of his work 
has to do, principally, with motivating people; this 
hardly can be called engineering. 

But before we get into the human aspects of the 
question, let’s continue to discuss the engineering 
phase. The field of engineering is subdivided into 
such branches as mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
civil, etc. Shall we be mechanical safety engineers? 

electrical safety engineers? . . . chemical safety 
engineers? Of course not. Yet certainly the general 
inclination of safety activity is dictated by the general 
line of the individual company or plant. If a firm is 
manufacturing machinery or fabricating metal, its 
safety problems are derived primarily from mechan- 
ical hazards; if it manufactures plastics, chemistry is 
in the forefront of safety thinking—and so forth. 

However, it still is true that, regardless of a com- 
pany’s principal area of activity, it will have some 
contact with electrical problems, construction prob- 
lems, etc. But isn’t it also true that, if a company is 
large enough to afford a safety engineer, it also will 
have an Engineering Department—or some person 
or group to handle engineering problems? Then is 
the safety engineer going to try to cram into his 
cranium all that must be known about engineering 
plus what he must know to do the other 85 per cent 
of his job? Again the answer is, “Of course not.” 

The efficient safety engineer is going to organize 
the brains and the talent in his company into an 
integral unit working for safety. Certainly he must 
be able to discuss technical questions intelligently 
and even make useful suggestions. But the bulk of 
his job will be getting these other people to pick up 


their share of safety responsibilities. It seems logical 
to conclude that, while an engineering education is a 
definite asset and some technical knowledge is a 
necessity, engineering per se is but a very small part 
of the safety man’s job. 

Now let’s look at that 85 per cent human failure 
problem—the real meat of any safety job. To suc- 
ceed, it often is said, a safety program must have four 
basic components: 


1. A sympathetic and enlightened management. 

2. A mechanically safe plant. 

3. Responsible and trained line supervision. 

4. A sympathetic and participating working force. 

In the company which employs the writer, these 
basic components are embodied in a document 
known as the President’s Eight Point Plan for a Safe 
Plant. This plan, formulated several years ago, not 
only encompasses the four basic components but 
also spells out specifically such things as (a) estab- 
lishment and operation of an Executive Safety Com- 
mittee, (b) scheduling a monthly meetings between 
operating superintendents and their line supervisors 
and (c) the functions of the Safety Department. 

There are two important parts to the first of the 
basic components—sympathetic and enlightened. The 
management probably is sympathetic or the safety 
engineer wouldn’t be employed in the first place. But 
enlightenment “covereth a multitude of sins.” Hon- 
est, sincere managements have been guilty of believ- 
ing all sorts of fallacies about industrial safety, from 
“guard the machines and the accidents disappear” to 
“you can’t enforce safety rules, you can only sell 
them.” 

It is the safety engineer’s job to understand the 
elements of a successful safety program and to con- 
vince management of them. Management must be 
shown that, when the machines are guarded, only 
15 per cent, or even less, of the job has been done— 
that while 98 per cent of employes will “buy” safety 
rules, the other two per cent must be made to con- 
form, lest they undermine the whole program. This 
is the safety engineer’s job. If his facts and approach 
are right, he will succeed. It is a selling job and 
selling is applied psychology backed up by a solid 
product. 

As to Point 2—a mechanically safe rlant—there 


J. Robert McCullough is superintendent 
of safety, Hunting Park Plant, Budd Com- 
pany. After studying mechanical engi- 
neering at Drexel Institute, he joined 
Budd in 1937 and held posts in engineer- 
ing and production before entering safety 
work in 1951. Mr. McCullough currently 
is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Society's Philadelphia Chapter. 
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What Is a Safety Engineer? Continued 


is a bit of engineering here but, for the most part, 
it involves the obvious things like housekeeping, 
machine guarding and protective equipment. The 
engineering required here is included in the 15 per 
cent mentioned earlier. The tough part of this phase. 
however, is to get people to use the machine guards 
and protective equipment and to help keep the shop 
neat and orderly. So we come back to that selling 
bit again. 

Perhaps we should consider Point 2 further, to 
include the designing of safety into plant, machine 
and processes! This is engineering—but who does it? 
The safety engineer? No, it is the design engineer, 
the only person who can do it. The safety engineer 
perhaps must sell him on the soundness, from the 
standpoint of economy, efficiency, productivity and 
loss prevention, and also perhaps must get across 
the idea that such design was the design engineer’s 
privilege and responsibility in the first place. And 
here again we have a real working salesman, with a 
combination of technical knowledge and applied psy- 
chology, in the position of safety engineer. 

Responsible and trained line supervision—Point 3 
—is the key to the successful work-a-day safety pro- 
gram. If the line supervisors don’t make the program 
go, it won’t go. It must be clearly understood by 
them that they, and only they, can work adequately 
with the people to produce successful results. Top 
management may make a pronouncement that “line 
supervision is responsible for operating the safety 
program.” But who is the person who finally con- 
vinces the line supervisor that he is the keystone of 
the whole show? The safety engineer, of course. 
And how does he “engineer” that? 

Even after a line supervisor wholeheartedly ac- 
cepts his responsibility, he must be adequately 
trained. He is, in effect, the safety inspector for his 
own area or department and, as such, he must have 
special knowledge. Maybe the company has a Train- 
ing Division, maybe not; but in any event, who will 
be in the forefront of training the line supervisor in 
safety procedures and techniques? You, Mr. Safety 
Engineer. And put away your slide rule; you won't 
need it here, either. Just like the boss and just like 
the worker, the line supervisor has to be shown what 
and how—and it’s a selling job, an application of 
industrial psychology. 


Finally, Point 4, your program must have a 
sympathetic and participating working force. 
This objective is a real adventure in mass 
psychology. Its success can be born only of a 
genuine love of people and a conviction of the val- 


idity of what you are trying to accomplish. Your 
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people, to work with you, must be as sold on your 
program as you are. What a selling job that must be! 
Yes, discipline and enforcement must be used to 
some extent but, as was said previously, they are 
used directly for only two per cent of your people— 
and for keeping cancerous disrespect from eating 
back into the other 98 per cent. People don’t want 
to get hurt in the first place but neither do they like 
being pushed around; unless they are sold on you 
and your program they will resist and your program 
will fail. 

The same principle applies to unions. They owe 
their very existence to the recognized right of organ- 
ized labor to bargain for wages, hours and working 
conditions. Working in a safe plant definitely is a 
working condition. When handled in a frank, intelli- 
gent manner and not “engineered,” your union peo- 
ple can be a most helpful segment of the organiza- 
tion; and you need not, indeed it is not advisable to, 
surrender a single management prerogative to them. 

In a nutshell, we safety engineers should be pur- 
suing less the technical and engineering aspects of 
our jobs and concentrating more on motivation, 
psychology, advertising and selling. Our safety con- 
ferences should feature more appearances of such 
people as Dr. David Guy Powers, psychologist; Fair- 
fax Cone, advertising executive; Walter Powell, in- 
dustrial relations manager and others whose careers 
have been devoted to understanding and motivating 
people. We need technical information, most cer- 
tainly, but safety has reached an area of maturity 
when the technical must assume its proper place in 
the scheme of things. An occasional technical speaker 
can add to the total picture but, for the most part. 
this can be relegated to the printed word in trade 
journals, safety publications, etc. 

In the light of these considerations, let us try to 
unite around a definition of a safety engineer which 
truly describes our aims—one which includes the 
fact that the honest safety engineer is working toward 
self elimination (the chances of succeeding are most 
remote); which suggests that because of the safety 
engineer's powers of persuasion toward what he 
knows to be good, many of his fellow men are not 
being hurt or killed; which spells out that “a safety 
engineer is a technician who employs the arts and 
sciences of psychology and engineering for the pre- 
vention of accidents and their resultant injury to men 
and damage to property.” 

With common agreement upon what we are, what 
we should know and what we should be doing, safety 
engineers will be taking a big step toward profes- 
sional recognition, at the same time earning the 
respect and the backing of our brothers in the various 
branches of engineering. 
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state whose industry runs from coal mines to 

apple growing and from oyster fishing to lumber 
mills? To discover what types of accidents plague 
such a state, 1,000 disabling injury accidents from 
the 1957 files of the three Liberty Mutual offices in 
Virginia were chosen for investigation. 

Practically every part of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and every type of industry are covered in 
the study. There are injuries from the coal mines in 
the southwestern counties, from the apple industry 
in the upper valley, from clothing plants in Frede- 
ricksburg, from oyster operations on the eastern 
shore and from lumber mills at Suffolk. There are 
accidents from some of the smaller as well as from 
some of the larger industrial operations. 

The direct dollar losses involved in the accidents 
studied amounted to almost a quarter of a million 
dollars. This, of course, includes only medical and 
indemnity and does not include the hidden costs, 
which conservative studies indicate are at least four 
times the direct costs. Using this four to one ratio, 


Wis is the occupational accident picture in a 


we can say that these accidents cost Virginia industry 
at least one million dollars. And certainly more im- 
portant is the economic loss and physical suffering 
to the injured employes and their families. 

Almost all types of accidents imaginable were 
included in the study. For example, one case in- 
volved four men who hid out under a truck to get 
out of the rain and were struck by lightning. Another 
involved the case of an employe who was “showing 
the foreman that a frankfurter machine was not 
working properly . . . stuck finger in machine .. . 
it was working!” 


: ; 
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In making the study, we took from the files infor- 
mation giving (1) a description of the accident, (2) 
part of body affected, (3) days lost and (4) cost. 
The first thing we wanted to find was which parts 
of the body were injured. So we arrived at Table I 
in which we ranked the different parts of the body 
according to per cent of total number of accidents 
and per cent of total cost. 

You will note that injuries to the hands were in 
first place both in cost and number. Injuries to the 
back were in second place in number, but dropped 


Study of 1,000 Occupational 
Accidents in Virginia Points Up 
Most Common Types of Injuries 
and How To Avoid Them 
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A Look at One State's Accidents Continued 


to fourth place so far as per cent of total cost was 
concerned. Injuries to feet ranked third in number 
as well as in cost. 

Now that we knew which parts of the body stood 
high on the accident injury list, we decided to take 
a closer look at hand and foot injuries. (Since the 
back injuries seemed to be predominantly lifting 
accidents, no special study was made of them.) 


Our study of hand injuries (Table Il) revealed 
that accidents on machines at the point of operation 
was our biggest problem. Ranking second, from the 
viewpoint of cost, were accidents involving the hands 
in belts and gears. And in second place in terms of 
number and third place by cost were accidents where 
the hands were caught between objects. 

Knowing where hand injuries were occurring, we 
next asked what could be done about them. Let’s 
take the machine point of operation first. 

In each operation where the hands are exposed 
at the point of operation on a machine, we should 
ask ourselves questions such as these: Js this step in 
the process necessary? Could an automatic feeding 
device be used? 

Having exhausted all means of trying to eliminate 
the hazard, we should move on to the next step— 
guarding the machine. To guard a machine success- 
fully, someone must (1) see the need for the guard, 
(2) design a practical guard and (3) sell the ma- 
chine operator on the value and importance of the 
guard. 

Time studies, in some cases, have shown that the 
installation of point of operation guards not only 
has not slowed down production but actually has 
increased it. This probably has been due to the fact 
that employes lost fear and gained confidence. 

Closely related to point of operation accidents are 


belt and gear accidents. It usually is much easier to 
guard belts and gears than the point of operation 
since, for the most part, it is not necessary to get 
to these during the time the machine is in operation. 

Guards over power transmission equipment, such 
as belts and gears, must be substantial so that they 
will not give a false sense of security. They should 
be designed so that they can be easily removed and 
replaced by maintenance people. (In most cases, 
a guard can be installed with a hinge and a latch 
instead of a number of screws.) 

Because so many machine accidents appeared to 
be caused by maintenance and cleaning during opera- 
tion, a study was made of these. There were 32 such 
cases with an average of 91 days lost per case at an 
average cost of $436 per case. These were serious 
cases, yet ironical as it may seem, most of these 
could have been prevented with a three foot piece 
of quarter inch pipe. The pipe would be used to 
extend the grease fitting to the outside of the ma- 
chine. 

Many of these injuries occurred from machines 
by someone 
was around. 


starting automatically or being started 
who did not know that someone else 
Signs saying “Danger—Machine May Start Auto- 
matically,” should be provided where appropriate. 
Lockout procedures should be given to all mainte- 
nance personnel in writing, posted where all can see 
—or both. 


Let’s take a look at the other type of hand injury 
which was cause for concern—caught between ob- 
jects. Education seems to be the best overall ap- 
proach to reducing these. 

I once knew a foreman who carried a mousetrap 
in his pocket. When he saw an employe putting his 
hand where it might get caught, he would take out 
the mousetrap, set it and ask the man if he would 
stick his hand in the trap. When the employe looked 
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CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 
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at him with that “are you crazy” look, the foreman 


would say, “All right, but remember, this trap would 


only bruise your fingers but, if you keep sticking 
them in places like that, you are going to get them 
cut off.” 

Another way to protect fingers and hands is to 
“carry a big stick.” The stick would prevent many 
injuries such as those which occur when someone 
reaches under a piece of steel, a crate or some other 
object. If employes are taught to place a stick be- 
tween objects before inserting their fingers, many of 
these accidents could be eliminated. 


Since foot injuries ranked third in number and 
cost, a special study was made of the 151 foot 
injuries. Of this group, 103—more than two out of 
three—injuries could have been prevented or could 
have been materially reduced in severity by the use 
of safety shoes. These cases averaged about 25 days 
lost time and about $152 direct cost per case. The 
103 injuries represented more than 10 per cent of 
the 1,000 disabling injuries being reviewed. 

Why is it that such a simple measure as the use of 
safety shoes is not adopted? I think there are three 
basic misconceptions regarding safety shoes that 
prevent their wider acceptance: 

Misconception No. 1—Management, in some in- 


stances, is afraid the safety shoe program will cost 
money. But accidents cost money too—$152 per 
lost time foot injury. In most cases, all management 
need do is set up a method of deducting the cost of 
shoes from pay checks. Shoe manufacturers will 
assist companies in selling shoes by providing promo- 
tional and display material. 

Misconception No. 2—Too many people believe 
that safety shoes are only for people who are han- 
dling heavy industry stuff like pig iron and the like 
Safety shoes are designed for all industrial opera- 
tions. One of the disabling injuries in our study 
resulted when a lady working in a restaurant dropped 
a gallon can of beans on her toes! 

Misconception No. 3—Many workers have made 
up their minds before they try the shoes that they 
will be too heavy or will be uncomfortable for other 
reasons. Here’s the answer to this one. Have the 
person who says safety shoes are too heavy for his 
work close his eyes. Then place two 50 cent pieces 
on the toe of his one shoe. Ask him if he can tell the 
difference in weight between that shoe and his other 
shoe. The coins weigh about the same as a steel 
toe cap. 


We have discussed our 1,000 cases on the basis of 
the part of the body injured. Now, let’s turn to a 
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eee 


breakdown of injuries on the basis of accident cause. 
As you will note in Table ITI, the 1,000 accidents 
were divided into 16 classes such as falls, machine 
injuries and material handling. Each of the causes 
was ranked by number of cases, by days per case 
and by cost per case. We then totaled all of the 
standings and ranked the totals. In this way we found 
that falls were our number one problem. Machine 
injuries were second and injuries from being caught 
between objects were third. 

It is interesting to note that of the 120 machine 
injuries, only five could be classed as machine failure. 
And it appears that these five could have been pre- 
vented with proper machine maintenance—which 
brings us back again to human failure. 

The classification of falls was so broad and ap- 
peared to be responsible for such a large proportion 
of the losses that a special study seemed to be indi- 
cated. Falls were responsible for 17 per cent of all 
the injuries, 33 per cent of the days lost and 23 per 
cent of the direct cost. 

In Table IV, you will see that we have broken the 
fall accidents down into those caused by ladders and 
scaffolds, those resulting from poor housekeeping, 
those caused by stairways or uneven surfaces and 
all others. Ladders and scaffolds were major prob- 
lems. 

And don’t be misled into thinking these ladder 
and scaffold accidents are all construction accidents. 
Many industrial establishments use various types of 
ladders. Unfortunately, many of these are makeshift. 


AJ id 


So there you have the results of the Virginia sur- 
vey. The question that remains is, does a 
safety man go about attacking such an accident 
problem?” 

I have seen numerous successful safety directors 
and a few unsuccessful ones. I believe the successful 
ones learned early in the game that no one is capable 
of handling the whole job of accident prevention 


“How 


TABLE IV 


alone. These men weren't afraid to ask for help and 
they knew where to get it, for no profession has 
members more willing to help one another than the 
safety profession has. 

What kind of assistance do you need and where 
can you get help? 

To begin with, there is your State Department of 
Labor and Industry, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the insurance companies, the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
These organizations usually have safety consultants 
who can assist you with designs of guards and similar 
devices and with safety programs. They can assist 
you in training your people. They can provide you 
with technical material, safety films and other visual 
aids, educational literature and the like. 

Some of these organizations have industrial hy- 
gienists who can measure the degree of toxic dust, 
vapors, noise, radiation, etc. If you have a dermatitis 
problem, they may be able to help. In some cases 
they will be able to provide an industrial doctor or 
occupational health nurse to aid you in setting up 
and maintaining a medical program. 

Sales representatives for safety equipment such as 
eye protection and safety shoes can be of help in 
getting these items accepted by the employes. If 
plant traffic control and fire or explosion hazards are 
a problem, try your local Police and Fire Depart- 
ments. 

You also should participate in technical societies 
such as the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
This will give you an opportunity to meet others 
who have problems similar to yours. 

And any safety engineer worth his salt should 
have a safety library of current periodicals on acci- 
dent prevention as well as some basic texts. 

The needs of your particular industry and com- 
pany will, of course, determine what type of spe- 
cialized material you should have. The important 
point to remember is: don’t try to do the job all by 
yourself in a vacuum. Get out and discover what 
others are doing. Read the publications and talk to 
the people who have the answers. 
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are expensive targets 


Eye Conservation Is Industrial 
“Must” which Can Bring Substantial 
Safety Rewards, Author Says 


by Walter E. Montgomery 


YES ARE expensive targets and targets they are— 
for every flying or moving particle, large or small— 
for microscopic particles of inert or toxic dust, fumes, 
and mists or hazardous liquids such as the alkalies, 
acids or molten metals. 

Few people realize that present day industry, by 
the very nature of its various processes, creates a 
constant fusillade of airborne objects that are an 
ever present hazard to the eyes. 

If anyone is in doubt as to the degree to which 
the worker in heavy industry may be exposed to 
eye hazards, I should like to point out that one large 
company, in whose plant 20,000 goggle lenses are 
regularly in use, reports that 7,000 of these lenses— 
nearly one out of three—are replaced every year be- 
cause they are broken, pitted, scratched or burned. 
Almost every one of these lenses has innumerable 
scratches or burn pits, each indicating the preven- 
tion of a probable eye injury. 


Fortunately, nature did not wait for us to start 
an eye protection program; otherwise, we all might 
be blind by now. The eye is endowed with many 
elaborate features which tend to prevent or limit the 
extent of injury. The sensitive retina is placed at the 
back of the eye and many physiological and ana- 
tomical protective mechanisms are provided to safe- 
guard it. To mention a few of these:' 


1. The eyeball is cushioned in soft tissue and en- 
cased in a orbit which helps to protect 
against blows. 

[he movable tissues of the lids push aside under 
the force of flying particles, diverting them away 
from the eyeball 

The lashes form a screen for the exclusion of 
dust and other small particles of matter. 


bony 





The tears have several protective functions. They 
contain a natural germicide which kills many of 
the pathogenic bacteria. Tears wash away dust, 
dilute harmful chemicals and tend to limit burns 
of the conjunctival tissue and cornea by evapo- 
ration. 

The abundant blood supply of the lids and 
conjunctiva furnishes protection againt bacterial 
invasion through wounds. 

The sensitivity of the cornea and conjunctiva 
gives notice of small foreign bodies and reflexes 
cramp the lids and hold the foreign matter fixed 
so that additional injury won't be caused by 
scratching or abrasion. 

The eyeball rolls up involuntarily when danger 
threatens. This raises the central area of the 
cornea above the aperture of the lids, thereby 
protecting the most important visual area from 
injury. 

The tough fibrous tarsal plates of the lids and the 
fibrous tissues of the cornea and sclera stop most 
foreign bodies, keeping them away from the 
deeper tissues which are more vital to vision 

The reflex closing of the lids, contraction of the 
pupil and absorption of electromagnetic and cor- 
puscular radiations by intermediary tissues pro- 
tect the retina against ordinary exposures. 


Unfortunately, the protective mechanisms of the 
eye are not able to cope with the more severe 
hazards encountered in industry, so the least we 


Walter E. Montgomery is safety director 
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safety consultant for 25 years. A Society 
member since 1936, he has held many 
Quebec Chapter and national offices and 
currently is serving as chapter general 
chairman. He also is a national mem- 
ber-at-large to the Executive Committee. 
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Eyes Are Expensive Targets Continued 


can do is furnish the additional protection required 
to make certain that adequate facilities and qualified 
personnel are available for first aid and subsequent 
medical treatment of the injured. 


Statistics to stress the seriousness of the need for 
industrial eye conservation would be highly de- 
sirable. Unfortunately, data generally available by 
parts of body are not suitable for trend evaluation 
because of lack of uniformity in reporting and cover- 
age. 

However, a recent study covering five years’ ex- 
perience of nearly 2,500,000 U. S. federal employes 
provides some interesting facts on the results which 
can be obtained with an accident prevention pro- 
gram which stresses eye protection 

The Bureau of Employe Compensation of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, concerned about the 
high cost and frequency of disabling eye injuries, 
launched an intensive campaign with the following 
results. In 1951, 6.12 per cent of all disabling in- 
juries involved the eyes; 1952, 5.88%; 1953, 4.9%; 

a reduction of 40 per 
cent in five years. 

The study from which these figures are taken in- 
cluded more than 200,000 disabling work injuries. 
In addition to clerical work, federal employment 
includes nearly 100 different occupations. The large 
number of employes and the wide variety of oc- 
cupations gives the study a good degree of repres- 
entativeness and, while there is no assurance that the 
changes shown are typical of injury experience gen- 
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erally, it is likely that the direction of change for 
different parts of the body is fairly typical. 


We all are well aware that manufacturing pro- 
cesses such as grinding, crushing, pounding, chip- 
ping, scaling, mixing, sawing, riveting, slicing, cut- 
ting, planing, etc., generate tremendous quantities of 
airborne missiles. 

The surest method of preventing eye accidents 
is to eliminate the hazardous process, operation or 
substance which may cause an eye accident. How- 
ever, until greater progress has been made in pro- 
viding job safety procedure to eliminate this haz- 
ardous generation of flying particles, proper use of 
mechanical guards, goggles and head masks re- 
mains unequalled as a means of preventing eye 1n- 
juries. 

The safety engineer is plagued continually by the 
argument of goggles versus guards but analytical 
experience has shown that all types of protection are 
valuable to the degree they are effectively and effici- 
ently used. The argument cannot be solved in favor 
of one system over another; the two protective 
methods should supplement each other. Neither 
affords complete protection at all times on all jobs 
but together they can do an efficient job. 

In considering eyes in the total safety program, 
of course other factors also are important. For in- 
stance, an employe’s ability to see properly must be 
an integral part of a thorough eye conservation pro- 
gram. Workers with defective vision must have cor- 
rective lenses in their safety glasses or goggles. And 
in the larger safety picture, for any industrial em- 
ploye who works in proximity to potentially hazard- 


Number of eye injuries per year per 
1,000 men in principal industries is 
illustrated by chart at left, prepared 
by the American Optical Company. 
Rates include salesmen, executives 
and all others—may be much higher 
for workers actually exposed to eye 
hazards in plants which do not have 
goggle programs. Figures on which 
chart is based are given below: 


Metal Working and Refining 
Wood Industries 

Process Industries 
Construction 

Food Industries 

Coal Mining 

Mining, Other (estimated) 
Utilities 
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ous machinery, adequate eyesight and proper illu- 
mination are essential if he is to avoid bodily in- 
jury. 


A survey of industrial eye injuries in the State 
of New York from 1950 to 1955 showed that cuts, 
punctures and lacerations of the eye accounted for 
almost half of the more than 2,000 eye injuries suf- 
fered each year during that period. Of the remain- 
ing cases, two out of five were caused by burns, 
including chemical burns and foreign bodies in the 
eye. There is every reason to believe that, had re- 
commended industrial eye protection been worn, 
9,000 of the 10,000 reported cases could have been 
prevented. 

When the answer to this injury problem is so 
simple, it is astonishing that any company should 
be without a 100 per cent goggle program in every 
area of operation where eye hazards exist. The 
writer has had personal experience in helping to 
establish such programs in many industrial plants 
and has found that they pay handsome dividends. 
Companies which have instituted mandatory goggle 
programs have found no particular difficulty in en- 
forcement when programs include common sense 
educational efforts. 

Much progress has been made over the years in 
the development of goggles and other forms of head 
and eye protection, which have been designed for 
every known type of eye hazard. Present day goggles 
have been engineered to fit the contours of the face 
and to meet practically every objection that might be 
voiced by the employe. 

In the past, due to scarcity of materials that would 
provide strength in accordance with the requirements 
of both the Canadian and American Standards for 
safety goggles, it was necessary to place compliance 
above cosmetic effect and the frequent remark that 
“they look funny” was only too true. Countless pairs 
of goggles were “worn in the pocket” for this reason. 
However, present day materials provide such a wide 
range of application that the safety standards for 
lenses and frames can be complied with and, at the 
same time, the product can be highly acceptable in 
appearance, even attractive. 

The choice of goggles should not be left to the 
employe or his foreman. Even the safety engineer 
cannot select goggles properly without careful study 
The exact nature of the particular eye hazard con- 
fronting a given workman and the details of the con- 
struction and materials of the various styles of 
goggles must be considered carefully. The hazards 
of certain occupations can be guarded against effi- 
ciently only by the type of goggles developed for 


that particular hazard. The use of improper goggles 
may be as dangerous as failure to wear goggles at 
all. 

Improper fitting has been found by the American 
Optometric Association to be the most common 
reason for failure to wear needed safety goggles. 
Employes report that the safety goggles are too 
tight, too loose, pinch the nose, blur their vision 
or for similar reasons do not fit their needs com- 
fortably.2? Such conditions are remedied easily by 
professional fitting. The company which insists that 
goggles be issued by the stock clerk seems to be 
asking for trouble. 


While issuing safety goggles to a worker is a 
primary factor in protecting his eyes, plano lenses 
will not correct a visual deficiency and, as was men- 
tioned earlier, good vision must be considered as a 
factor in any complete safety program, The purpose 
of an eye program should not be simply to place 
more glasses astride more noses but, rather, to see 
what optical aid each employe may need to help 
him work safely, efficiently and comfortably. 

Eye tests are vitally important and should form 
a part of every pre-employment examination. Several 
optical manufacturers have available well planned 
and experience-proved programs, including testing 
instruments.* While mass examinations ordinarily 
do not diagnose specific defects, they can detect sub- 
standard vision and appraise visual skills for various 
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Eyes Are Expensive Targets 


Continued 


jobs. Employes needing correction should then be 
referred to appropriate professionals for attention. 

(In prescribing corrective lenses for goggles or 
for ordinary spectacles, the refractionist should be 
familiar with the worker’s job, especially the distance 
of the work level from the eye.) 

Also, eye tests should be considered for older 
employes. Statistics indicate that industry is employ- 
ing, progressively, a larger percentage of older em- 
ployes. Industry cannot profitably disregard the 
normal physiological change that takes place in 
middle life, which includes a lowering of efficiency 
of the unaided human eye. 

SELLIN 

In providing a comprehensive, professional eye 
protection and vision program, it is necessary that 
the overall program be fully publicized with detailed 
explanations of exactly what is to be done and for 
what purpose. The employe should be fully aware 
of the treatment available to him, the mandatory 
aspects, the benefits to him and exactly how far the 
company is willing to go, financially, to provide him 
with good vision and eye protection. 

Eye conservation programs have been known 
to produce very limited results because of inadequate 
preliminary promotion which has left an employe 
feeling that something was being done to him instead 
of for him. What a man does not understand he often 
is against. When an employe scoffs at any phase of 
safety, it is an indication that management probably 
is not presenting the idea to him to best advantage. 

The safety engineer, the industrial nurse and 
particularly the foreman—all have daily opportuni- 
ties to influence workers’ attitudes toward regulations 
concerning eye protection and vision 


SUMMA 


“The science of human rehabilitation has de- 
veloped artificial hands, arms and legs that can do 
almost anything the human member can do. But no 


one has yet produced an artificial eye that can see, 


nor does anyone dare predict that the day ever will 
come when it will be possible to replace the human 
eye with an artificial eye that will see.” Such is the 
opening paragraph of a book published in 1924 by 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness.* 

It is said that experience is a wonderful teacher 
but, unfortunately, experience often provides the 
answers too late to undo personal tragedies. We 
cannot wait for personal experience to impress upon 
the individual the importance of eye conservation. 
Now is the time to treat eye injuries as the serious 
industrial problem that they are. The success of 
countless firms which have been dissatisfied with 
their eye injury frequency and severity rates, and 
have determined to do something about it, is evid- 
ence of the correctibility of the problem. 

And there seems to be no excuse today for in- 
dustry to be uninformed concerning the visual ade- 
quateness of all its employes. Proper testing can be 
done at a reasonable cost and with a minimum loss 
of time from the job. 

Eye protection should have a prominent place in 
industrial accident prevention for the simple reason 
that blindness, to any degree, for any period of 
time—whether it be total, partial or even momentary 
from dust in the eye—is tragic and costly to the in- 
dividual, to industry and to society. 


1. Ottie, Fredrick O. (Brooklyn Navy Yard, U. S. 
Navy). From a paper presented at the Twenty- 
first Annual Safety Convention of the Greater New 
York Safety Council, 1951. 

2. “How to Protect Eyes,” Safety Maintenance, 
CXV, No 4 (April, 1958), pp. 26-8. 

3. Ash, Robert Foster. “The How and Why of a 
Vision Program,” Safety Maintenance, CXV, No. 3 
(March, 1958), pp. 14-7. 

4. Resnick, Louis. Eye Hazards in Industrial Oc- 
cupations (New York: National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 1924). 

5. “Eye Conservation,” National Safety 
LXXVII, No. 3 (March, 1958), p. 92 


News, 


Safety glasses and goggles must be comfortable to insure 
workers’ cooperation. Fitting is not a job for amateurs. 





PART |: Fundamentals of the Highway 
Accident Problem 

The national highway accident prevention prob- 
lem has three elements—road, vehicle and driver. 
Under these three elements, various authorities 
classify seven or more major phases. Our interpreta- 
tion consists of ten, each of which is intended to 
represent a major phase of the problem. 

The following ten phases are not arranged in 
order of importance. Actually, they should all be 
considered of equal importance. Practically every 
important traffic safety activity can be included as a 
subdivision of one or more of these major factors. 
The mere knowledge that these phases exist may 
result in more effective discussion, improved plan- 
ning and more accurate evaluation of specific ideas 
and suggestions. 

' 1. Laws and Legislation—need, practicability, rea- 
sonableness, uniformity. 
Enforcement—by police and courts. 
Motor Vehicle Administration—by state offi- 
cials charged with responsibility for adminis- 
tering motor vehicle laws. 
Accident Records and Statistics—adequate, uni- 
form and centralized accident reporting, in- 
vestigating, analysis and interpretation. 


Highway and Vehicle Engineering—(a) road 
design and planning, (b) economics and fi- 
nance, (c) vehicle design and maintenance, 
(d) traffic operational analysis and control. 
Education in Schools and Colleges. 
Public Information—general education using 
all media of communications. 
The Human Factor—(a) group driving per- 
formance, (b) individual driver behavior, (c) 
physical, mental and emotional limitations, (d) 
personal responsibility and attitude, (e) acci- 
dent repeaters and chronic violators, (f) driver 
judgment under imposed conditions. 
Research—continuous, in all phases of the 
problem. 

10. Coordination of Objectives, Planning and 
Functional Effort at State and National Levels. 


Contributing Causes—If we could isolate the 
major cause of traffic accidents, we would be able 


readily to devise an effective solution. This is not 
possible, so far, because of the inconstant nature of 
such accidents. For instance: 


1. Among thousands of highway accidents, no two 
occur under identical conditions and circum- 
stances. 

Rather than one cause, routine investigation re- 
veals that there are multiple contributing causes 
involved in each accident and there is an infinite 
number of combinations in which these causes 
may appear. A study made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lists some 266 conditions 
that might contribute to a motor vehicle acci- 
dent. 

There is considerable evidence that present 
traffic accident cause statistics are inaccurate. 
Such statistics are based on accident reports 
written by one or more of the people involved. 
These may or may not be investigated by police, 
claims adjustors, safety engineers or others. 


There are few people who understand or are able 
to recognize the multitude of potential cause factors. 
The National Safety Council says (in Accident Facts, 
1954 edition), “. . . few accidents are investigated 
carefully enough to determine exactly what the 
underlying causes were.” Thus, “when it is obvious 
that we cannot agree on who and what causes our 
accidents, it will be equally impossible to agree on 
what remedial actions should be applied.” 

For example, one investigator, Donald F. Buck, 
traffic safety engineer for the U.S. Department of 


Robert Clair is assistant vice president 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. A graduate of College of the 
Holy Cross, Mr. Clair entered safety 
work in 1920 and joined the Society as 
a charter member of the Boston Chapter 
when that group was organized in 1924. 
A past chapter chairman, he has held 
several national vice presidencies. 
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Figure | — Motor vehicle accident prevention ac- 
tivities, as shown on the whee! above, are classified 
@ proximate (center section of the wheel), being 
under the control of a driver, or as remote from 
immediate driver control. 


Classifying Accident Causes Continued 


the Army, reports that he staged various ramifica- 
tions of a traffic accident nine times in widely sep- 
arated areas before audiences made up of legal 
minds, safety engineers, policemen, supervisors. 
statisticians and others with direct interest in acci- 
dent investigation.* 

These 1150 people were asked to investigate for 
specific causes, with the result that “no significant 
pattern or viewpoint could be identified among the 
different professional segments, except that police 
generally seized upon violations of the traffic code, 
attorneys tended to measure the incident in terms of 
‘last free chance,’ ‘negligence’ and ‘reasonable and 
normal responses’ while safety engineers generally 
identified the unsafe act (legal or otherwise) that 
most directly led to the accident . . . The tests defi- 
nitely prove the crying need for a more uniform 
approach to accident investigation.” 

Thus, statistics based on present eccident investi- 
gations do not and cannot consistently reveal one 
major cause. However, clues to numerous major and 
minor causes exist. We need a rating scale for these 


the Real Villain?” 


1953 


*Buck, Donald F., “Is Speed 
Commercial Car Journal, October, 
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known causes. Such a classification should enable us 
to apply preventive effort to those causes of greatest 
significance in proper proportion. 


PART II: Classifying Accident Cause Factors 
and/or Prevention Activities 


Classification of highway accident cause factors 
is of major importance to enable us: 
To visualize the basic problems. 
To determine the various degrees of their in- 
fluence on accident occurrence. 
To select or devise effective accident prevention 
activities which, obviously, will be those de- 
signed to attack specific cause factors. 
In classifying accident causes or cause factors, we 
are at the same time identifying the corresponding 
accident prevention activities. 


Target Pattern—We propose a new method for 
arranging and identifying cause factors as being 
remote or proximate from the standpoint of immedi- 
ate control of the individual driver. To produce this 
checklist, the ten major phases of the highway prob- 
lem are subdivided to represent 22 specific accident 
cause factors—13 remote and nine proximate. The 
corresponding prevention activities follow the same 
classification. 

Although certain cause factors can be named, 
there still are many blind spots regarding their mean- 
ing, analysis and application. This especially is true 
of the many phases of human behavior. There re- 
mains much for further research to contribute. 

Usually associations and other large groups spon- 
sor remote or long range accident prevention activi- 
ties and individuals or smaller groups carry on 
proximate activities. 

The 22 accident prevention activities are arranged 
in the form of the “target” shown on page 14 (Figure 
1). Beginning with the outside perimeter, remote 
and proximate accident prevention factors (activi- 
ties) appear in the order in which the driver can do 
something about them on the spot. 

For instance, seated behind the wheel of his car, 
ready to start a trip, a driver can do nothing about 
law, law enforcement, road or vehicle design, re- 
search or motor vehicle administration. Nor can he 
do anything at the moment about education in 
schools and colleges, support from an informed pub- 
lic or the coordination and analyses of accident 
statistics. Furthermore, he must accept road condi- 
tions, weather, traffic flow controls and performance 
of other drivers and pedestrians as he finds them. 
These are long range, remote accident cause factors. 

On the other hand, he has immediate control over 
maintenance of his car, his own physical condition, 





the speed at which he travels, the interval of time 
which he allows for the completion of his trip, his 
knowledge, skill, attitude and decision. These are 
proximate factors. 

The importance of decision, as perhaps the most 
significant accident cause factor, may be explained 
as follows: the success of any trip by any driver 
depends on the driver’s ability to reach his destina- 
tion without an accident. From the moment he be- 
gins a trip, a driver is faced by a continuously shifting 
sequence of unpredictable traffic emergencies or 
crises. He is called upon to make a chain of deci- 
sions—at the rate of 20 to 50 an hour, depending 
on traffic, according to an NSC newsletter (June 18, 
1953). Each decision usually is arrived at in split 
seconds. 

It has been shown repeatedly that most drivers 
involved in accidents are not deliberately careless or 
reckless—are not inveterate drinkers, need not pos- 
sess a psychological complex nor be under temporary 
or permanent emotional stress. Most frequently, the 
person involved in an accident is normal and average, 
both physically and mentally. 

But the more miles he drives, the more decisions 
he must make. Finally, the law of average appears, 
for no human being can make an infinite number of 
decisions, even under ideal conditions, and always 
be right. 

As there may be an infinite number of combina- 
tions of cause factors behind every motor vehicle 
accident, it follows that there is an infinite number 
of possible influences that may guide a driver’s deci- 
sion in any given situation. Various people claim 
that certain safety activities are more effective than 


HOW MUCH TIME WILL IT TAKE TO MAKE IT FUNCTION? 


DOES IT CONCERN ONE 
OR MORE MAJOR FACTORS? 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


WHO WILL PAY THE COST? 


WHAT AND WHOSE COOPERATION WILL BE NEEDED? 


others and it is difficult, if not impossible, to prove 
or disprove such contentions. 


Final Action—The last proximate cause factor, 
immediately prior to the actual occurrence of an 
accident, we may call final action. It is the cumula- 
tive result of the influences exerted on the driver by 
remote and/or proximate cause factors—any one or 
a combination. 

Final action may be what a driver does or does not 
do after making a decision. He may fail to make a 
decision, of course, or he may make a right or wrong 
decision. Also, after making a decision, he may be 
unable to perform the final action. Therefore, the 
ultimate phases of the highway problem—making the 
decision and performing the final act—are difficult 
to understand and analyze. 

As with so many other activities, a person when 
he is driving a motor vehicle will have a good or bad 
accident record, depending on his effectiveness as 
an individual. It appears to this writer that we can 
improve our appeals (education and training) by 
segregating and applying those messages which will 
assist drivers in making a higher percentage of right 
(safe) driving decisions. 

Since gentlemanly behavior generally is understood 
to be courteous, kind, considerate, just, humane and 
sympathetic, we can say that “Drive like a gentle- 
man” is a general statement that encompasses the 
entire problem of safe driving. The true gentleman 
instinctively will make many safe decisions and ac- 
tions in traffic regardless of the extent to which he 
is familiar with remote or proximate cause factors 
and the rules growing out of them. 


DOES IT MEET A NEED? (WHO ALREADY IS DOING WHAT?) 
1S POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY INDICATED? 


HOW CAN IT BEST BE DONE? 


HAS IT NATIONAL OR LOCAL APPLICATION? 


DOES SPONSOR SEEK PERSONAL PUBLICITY? 


DOES IT PROMOTE SALE OF 
AN ACCESSORY OR SERVICE? 


WHAT IS THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE? 
CAN RESULTS BE CHECKED? 
IS IT LEGAL? 


DOES IT SUPPLY A REASONABLE CONTROL? 
1S IT A ONE-SHOT EFFORT OR HAS IT CONTINUING ACTION VALUE? 


HOW TO EVALUATE A HIGHWAY ACCIDENT PREVENTION IDEA OR PLAN 


Fi 2—Plan should be carefully 
po se of chlanian key questions. Such evolu- 


researched by peerelragpel ey gp eng gly ge 


cotion or rejection of the 
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Continued 


Classifying Accident Causes 


PART Ili: Method for Evaluating a Highway 
Accident Prevention Idea or Plan 


Many people sponsor and participate in many 
types of highway accident prevention work to pro- 
duce either immediate results or to advance long 
range objectives. The introduction to accident pre- 
vention planning should include a statement of ob- 
jectives and provision of a method for checking 
results. 

The general problem usually is stated as being 
“to reduce the present loss of life, injury and damage 
occurring in the United States as a result of motor 
vehicle accidents.” The general objective is “to pre- 
vent motor vehicle accidents without impeding the 
necessary flow of traffic.” 


Specific Objective—Any idea or plan needs a 
specific objective that pinpoints just what is to be 
accomplished. For example, “How many accidents 
are we going to try to prevent?” We can be idealistic 
and reply, “All of them.” This obviously is imprac- 
ticable as long as human beings are the drivers. 

Again, it may be said that we intend to reduce 
traffic accidents to “an irreducible minimum.” This 
is not a specific objective; it cannot be defined. Or 
we may say that we intend to reduce accidents “by 
10 or 15 per cent during the next 12 months.” This 
statement is usable but it should go further to indi- 
cate a given geographical area; usually a plan can 
not be effective nationwide. 

Thus, at the very beginning of any deliberate safety 
effort, we find a difficult challenge in defining the 
specific objective. 

Of course, many uncoordinated accident preven- 
tion “remedies” are launched without a specific ob- 
jective. As a substitute, the hope is expressed that 
what is done (a) somehow will help to solve the 
problem and/or (b) will bring favorable publicity 
to the sponsor or his product. These can be suffi- 
ciently legitimate and adequate objectives although 
the first often is wishful thinking and the second 
sometimes is nothing but a public relations pro- 
motion. 


Checking Results—It is reasonable to expect 
that progress from or results of any traffic safety 
activity can and should be checked from time to 
time to indicate the effectiveness of what is being 
done, to reveal any need for program modification 
and, generally, to decide whether or not the specific 
objective is being accomplished. Unfortunately, even 
with an objective that is reasonably specific, accurate 
checking is difficult because: 
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The activities of other groups carrying on sim- 
ilar or allied programs within the same area 
make it difficult to separate the respective re- 
sults. (At least 30 responsible agencies conduct 
national programs on various phases of traffic 
safety. Hundreds of other groups frequently or 
occasionally carry on national, state or local ac 
tivities. ) 

Uncontrollable external factors such as changes 
in national or local economy, weather, etc., ex- 
ert an influence. 

Complications arise from constant movement of 
traffic into and out of designated areas. 


As a result, plans usually are launched by the 
sponsors as a “contribution to the cause” on the 
assumption that some accidents will be prevented 
and some favorable public relations will be created. 
But, when possible, some method of record keeping 
should be agreed on as being an indication, however 
inaccurate, of results being achieved. 


Proposed Evaluation Method—Anyone writing 
a plan or responsible for judging the practicability 
of a suggestion should find helpful the method of 
evaluation outlined in Figure 2. (page 15). On this 
diagram, the principles of planning and fundamental 
facts discussed in this paper are incorporated in 16 
screening questions. Accurate answers to these ques- 
tions summarize typical research necessary for intelli- 
gent evaluation of a highway accident prevention 
plan and any idea which survives all 16 questions— 
even in considerably revised form—should possess 
unusual merit. An unfavorable answer to one ques- 
tion does not necessarily mean that a plan is im- 
practical. Answers to all questions may not be 
necessary for every suggestion being tested. 

Many ideas and plans will be modified or rejected 
long before the last question is reached. Sometimes 
the conclusion may be that it is preferable to join 
or support some already organized group rather than 
set up “just another” independent, uncoordinated, 
incomplete, repetitive, inadequate or, perhaps, sketch- 
ily planned project. 

In addition, the outline in Figure 2 also may prove 
helpful in evaluating other ideas and plans outside 
the field of traffic safety. In any event, it should help 
planners and sponsors in keeping their thinking 


realistic 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article was excerpted by 
the author from an internal research report which he 
prepared for his company, Liberty Mutual, under the 
title, “Methods for Evaluation and Planning of High- 
way Accident Prevention Activities” (not printed for 
general release). Part II of the article published in this 
issue of our Journal previously appeared in the Con- 
necticut Journal of Industrial Safety, XJ, No. 1 (May, 
1958), and is reprinted here with permission. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 
and ASSOCIATIONS 





By A. M. Baltzer and John T. Curry 


Small Business Program Staff, National Safety Council 


Free for the Asking 

If you are interested in associa- 
tion safety committees, just write 
for our latest Association Safety 
Guide No. 5. It explains why 46 
associations set up committees (87 
per cent to reduce injury and in- 
surance rates; 52 per cent as a result 
of board of directors’ action.) 

The Guide also describes duties 

of a committee, its composition, 
its time and budget requirements, 
and its effectiveness. 
Safety Guide 4A, 
“Safety Survey Suggestions,” a four- 
a step-by-step 
plan for getting facts on losses and 
activities in associa- 
tions. It is also yours for the ask- 
ing. 


Association 


page folder, gives 


safety trade 


NSC Helps Associations 
Simplify Reports 

The National Safety Council’s 
Pulp and Paper Section initiated 
a move in behalf of several trade 


associations to consolidate accident 
statistical reporting forms by mill 
departments into one standard form. 
This would greatly simplify report- 
ing accident statistics for firms 
which furnish statistics to and use 
statistics of such groups as: 

The National Safety Council 

U. S. Bureau of Labor 

American Paper & Pulp Association 

Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturers 

Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association 

Southern Pulp and Paper Safety As- 
sociation 

During the National Safety Con- 
gress, the executive committee of 
the Pulp & Paper Section approved 
the recommended form, which will 
be submitted to the various associa- 
tions and agencies for adoption. 
Here is another example of the co- 
operative service available through 
the Council. Again, associations 
complement the work of the Coun- 
cil. 


GYPSUM INDUSTRY SAFETY RECORD 


The December 
1958, Safety Bulle- 
of the Gypsum 
Association illus- 
trates here how. in- 
jury rates can be 
cut through organ- 
Much 
credit goes to the 
Association, whose 
four-page Bulletin 
contains excellent 


ized safety 


LOSS TIME FREQUENCY RATE 


promotional and 
technical infor- 
mation 


1944 ohe 946 


National Safety News, February, 1959 
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Link Safety to Profits 

Within the past couple months 
we have noticed bulletins from three 
associations which emphasize safety 
as an operating cost control tool. 

The British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association warns members that 
“only by careful management, re- 
duction of costs, and general in- 
creased efficiency can we hope to 
hold our own in competition with 
countries with a lower standard 
of living than ours.” 

The National Pest Control As- 
sociation Safety Committee Chair- 
man writes, “Blessings to all mem- 
bers who consider hazards and 
solutions which will help avoid bad 
publicity, improve employee morale, 
and increase net profits.” 

And they are so right! 


Submit Model Bill 


For Labeling 

A model bill to regulate the label- 
ing of hazardous substances used 
by the consuming public has been 
prepared by four leading associa- 
tions representing companies manu- 
facturing and selling such products. 
The bill is designed as a model for 
federal or state legislation. 

Copies of the model bill, plus a 
joint covering statement, have been 
sent by the four associations to state 
and federal officials and legislators 
for consideration in current sessions. 

Further information on the bill 
or the joint statement may be 
obtained from: 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Ass’n., 1625 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Ass'n., 
50 East 41st St.,. New York 17. 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Ass‘n., 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 
S$, DS. 

American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th St., New York 20 
Circle Item No. 33—Reader Service Card 
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ONLY MSA GIVES YOU 


Head protection, yes — but more than that — the right head protection for 
specific jobs and conditions has been a major concern of ours for over 30 years. 

In this time, we have scored a number of head protection ‘“‘firsts,’’ but this 
isn’t the important thing. 

The significant point centers on the fact that the continuing additions to our 
hat line give you that all-important advantage of hat selection. 

All-important because no one hat is best for every hazard. Important, too, be- 
cause this extensive hat selection lets your MSA representative concentrate on 
your protection needs without the restriction of product limitations. 

Call him in. He’ll be glad to talk about your problems and recommend sol- 
utions that fit your operation. Mine Safety Appliances Company, 201 North 
Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


MSA...where safety problems become safety products through research 





THIS HAT SELECTION 


M-S-A Aluminum Type "T" Cap B. M-S-A Type "B” Skullgard 


C. M-S-A Shockgard 
F. 


“K 
Type 


Skullgard 
T” Hat 


M-S-A Glass Fiber Hat 


M-S-A Fireman's Helmet E. M-S-A Type 


G. M-S-A Aluminum 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


OVER 3600 SAFETY ITEMS 


...@ single source of supply for gos and dust 
instrumentation, head-eye-face protection, dust 
and fume respirators, oxygen breathing appo- 
rotus, gos masks, artificial resuscitation units, first 
aid supplies and kits, noise detection and ear 
protection devices, instruments for continuous 
process stream control, ventilation equipment, and 
many other items. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 





AROUND THE COMPASS 





Hammond Holds 
Teen-Age Conference 
The Hammond (Ind.) 
Council and the Hammond PTA 
sponsored a Teen-Age Traffic 
Safety Conference on November 
19. Morning and afternoon work- 
shops were devoted to Driving to 
School, Traffic Training and Safe- 
ty, Drag Strip Racing—Pro and 
Con, and Legislation. The con- 
ference concluded with a dinner 
meeting, at which students re- 
ported on the workshop groups. 


Safety 


Sioux City, lowa, 
Hires Traffic Engineer 

As an immediate result of the 
Traffic Inventory Analysis presen- 
tation in 1958, the city council of 
Sioux City, Iowa, authorized City 
Manager C. Bodine to employ a 
qualified traffic engineer in this 
city of 89,000 persons. 

Within two months of the an- 
alysis, the traffic engineer was on 
the job. The person selected to 
fill this position was Norman Bar- 
nett, whose prior position was with 
a private engineering firm in New 
Orleans. Mr. Barnett has also 
served in traffic engineering capaci- 
ties in other cities. 


Legislative 
Conferences Completed 
The last of the four 
legislative conferences was held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, from Dec- 


regional 


ACTIVITIES - 


ember 7-10. Other conferences 
took place in Atlanta, Boston, and 
Chicago. The purpose of these 
conferences was to 
legislative study of the street and 
highway needs (exclusive of high- 
way construction) of the opera- 
tional agencies in each state. 

It is expected that the informa- 
tion given to legislators at these 


encourage 


conferences should ease the task 
of achieving state legislative needs 
in traffic. The fact sheet on uni- 
form laws in the August issue of 
TRAFFIC SAFETY magazine pro- 
vides background information and 
suggestions on achieving 
tive measures needed in states. 
The conferences were conducted 
by the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University with assistance 
from other national organizations, 
and were sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safe- 
ty and the Council of State Gov- 


legisla- 


ernments. 


Changes in Memphis 
And Chattanooga 

The president of the Memphis- 
Shelby County (Tenn.) Safety 
Council has announced the new 
manager of the Council is John 
Coll, former waterfront 
for the Memphis parks. 

Coll succeeds Eugene Glaze who 
resigned his Memphis position to 
become executive director of the 
Safety Council of the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce. 


director 


PROGRAMS - 


EVENTS 


By Nils Lofgren 


Field Service Department, NSC 


Safetymycin 
Much has 
about miracle drugs. 


been written 
Our doctors 


lately 


have certainly developed some fine 
things. However, aren't you over- 
looking me, an old tried and true 
remedy? 

I am considered by all eminent 
physicians as the best medicine in 
the world. I can eliminate broken 
legs, pinched fingers, sore backs; 
and I can save lives. As far as 
concerned, I can 
pain, the suffering, 


accidents are 
eliminate the 
the tragedy, everything! 

I sound like a wonderful medi- 
cine, I hear you say. I should make 
my discoverer rich. Believe it or 
not—in spite of all these wonder- 
ful claims—I have always been a 
tough one to sell. People just don’t 
seem to want to buy me. 

What’s Lack of ad- 
vertising? No, I’ve been given 
plenty of publicity. Cost? No, I’m 
free to all. Scarcity? No, I’m cer- 
tainly available. You ask what's 
wrong with people—sounds like a 
bargain. To tell the truth, I just 
can’t understand it either. It is 
both baffling and discouraging. 
People just won't use the best 
medicine. 

You want 
you don’t 
Can you have my name? Certainly, 
and it’s easy to pronounce, too. 
What’s my name? Why I’m SAFE- 
TY, of course—Maricopa (Ariz.) 
Safety Council Newsletter. 


wrong? 


Good! No, 
prescription. 


some? 


need a 
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How telephone research 


“Saves 77 years” 


When the boy Galileo first observed the reg- 
ular motion of a cathedral lamp set swinging 
by the wind, he had no thought of inventing 
the pendulum clock. 


It wasn’t until 77 years later that Huygens 
picked up Galileo’s notes and applied the pen- 
dulum principle (no matter how far the pendu- 
lum swings, its movement consumes the same 
time) to an actual working clock. 


The creative thinker today still does not 
always have a specific use in mind when, by 
equation or formula, he branches off from the 
accepted or ordinarily observed to the hitherto 
unknown. The classic invention of this decade, 
the transistor, evolved in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories as scientists sought a deeper under- 
standing of semiconductors. On the other hand, 
another great invention, the feedback amplifier, 
came from the acutely creative mind of one Bell 
engineer faced with a specific problem. 


Current Bell Telephone Laboratories activ- 
ities—in such areas as data transmission, radar 
and submarine cable development—call for the 
coordinated efforts of all types of thinkers and 
all types of approaches. One type complements 
another. 


Today, 77 years would not have elapsed 
between the swinging lamp and the swinging 
clock pendulum—certainly not at Bell Labora- 
tories, where ideas, though not rushed, are care- 
fully advanced toward fruitful application in 
national defense, industry and communications, 
An important part of this harvest is the efficiency 
of America’s telephone service, unequalled any- 
where else in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 





MAXIMUM Wire from Washington 
SAFETY? —From page 42 


ecoare you gefting 


or that of the vehicle and its oc- 
cupants; and forbidding the use of 


vision-reducing matter on wind- 
shields, except for a single official 
vehicle-inspection sticker of pre- 
scribed size. 

Traffic Safety. The first day of 


Congress saw a large number of 
traffic safety bills introduced. Con- 


COVER EVERY head pazans’ Bsth Congress ‘Special “Subcom: 


mittee on Traffic Safety, reintro- 
duced three of his bills of the last 


» Congress, as well as two new bills. 
TY] YY. Wp, ftp? * Act The reintroduced bills (with their 
new numbers) are: HR 920, re- 
Safety-ribbed, heat treated aircraft-type alumi- be Ss Ad ‘ 

num for maximum rigidity, strength and tough- quiring as initial equipment on 
ness. Lightest weight! Anodized to reflect heat motor vehicles such safety devices 

and to resist corrosion. Smartest appearance. . 
World’s most comfortable polyethylene suspen- as may be specified by, and conform 
sion...an exclusive feature! Natural color or with, standards promulgated by the 

many others on special order. Ask for Bulletin 55. 

Secretary of Commerce; HR 1057, 
providing for mandatory federal 


safety standards for seat belts; and 


Wf VA; ‘ > P-1 + HR 1058, establishing federal 
YS. | 2 i grants-in-aid for research and facili- 
For maximum protection, durability, economy, ties for driver training. 
Rugged, clean, sterilizable, self-extinguishing, Mr. Roberts’ new bills include: 
Meet Federal Specs. GGG-H-142B. Exceed Fed ; ‘ . 
eral Specs. for insulation resistance. No danger- j HR 408, directing the National 
ous metal parts. Smooth dome avoids impact ame ts Bureau of Standards to determine 
concentrations. 9 standard “molded thru” colors & ‘ Lae 
including phosphorescent, for job coding. Ask 3 the safe level, for human health, 
for Bulletin 55. id at which unburned hydrocarbons 
== | and other products of fuel combus- 
' tion may exist in auto exhaust, and 
- F authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
Lf g LUE pI] jp? E-1 merce to make recommendations 
YY. 4S WUE E-2 as to means of reducing the harm- 
Guards against high voltages, impact and pene- ful effects; and HR 1341, sequarmg 
tration in high or low ambient temperatures. that passenger-carrying vehicles 
Meets all E.E.I, AP-1-1954 specifications. Smooth “1: 
domes avoid impact concentrations. Exclusive other than military purchased or 
polyethylene suspension gives maximum comfort. leased for federal use must meet 
Yellow, White, Orange, Gray; other colors on i : 
special order. Ask for Bulletin 55. safety standards prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 
' Mr. Roberts’ bill on auto exhaust 
Others tell us (so we don’t need to be modest! ) Ps = is intended to establish a standard 
that these “Supers” with their exclusive suspen- , of safety. Two other bills are of 
sion are the most comfortable, best looking and M-2 Se 
most economical that money can buy. All types = enforcement character, seeking to 
of FIBRE-METAL safety and welding equipment Fer Mi i prohibit use in interstate commerce 
are described in Catalog No. 26. Bulletin 55 r Miners, too ‘ P : 
exhausts 
covers hats and caps. Ask your Welding & SuperGlas of vehicles discharging 
Safety Distributor! with Lamp Bracket dangerous to human health; these 
bills are HR 1297 (McDonough) 
and HR 1346 (Schenck). 
Other first-day traffic safety bills 
CHESTER : ‘ oly) ir- 
E TA l Products Company re included: HR 7122 (Bennett), requir 
ing certain safety devices on motor 
vehicles sold, shipped, or used in 


UNE COP: eae ai olacesgictiel mul Ghelalele lel Mm Gissllicle MM Mol aelal is) 
interstate commerce; H. Res. 40 
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Stop explosions before they blow 





Let Crouse-Hinds equipment and technical assistance help 


Send for the you to prevent electrically-ignited explosions. 


The more than 15,000 Condulet ® items in the Crouse-Hinds 


C . & U 4 E- oo i au D ‘ line, include the world’s widest selection of explosion-proof 
and dust-tight electrical equipment. There are Condulet 


ee e ae devices for every circuitry requirement, and for every haz- 

Hazard Finder ardous area and condition. All backed by engineers and 
technicians thoroughly familiar with Article 500 of the 
National Electrical Code and its application to specific 
situations. 


For a quick, general survey of probable dangers in your 
plant, send for the Hazard Finder. For technical discussion 
of specific areas and hazards, write for Crouse-Hinds bulle- 
tins which apply. 


© Or for personal assistance, ask any of the 
offices listed below to send a Field Engineer. 


@ The Hazard Finder will enable you to make a quick 
survey of the hidden probabilities of electrically- 


ignited explosions in your plant. CROUSE-HINDS CO. 


Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


OHI 1 want to check my plant. Send me your Hozard 
Finder. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
ny of C , Ltd., , On Name 


®@ CONTI UL ET® ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT niin Proof and Conventional) @ FLOODLIGHTING 
@ TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS @ AIRPORT LIGHTING and WEATHER MEASURING EQUIPMENT 


ts are sold cnctusively through ——_ — For application engineering help, contact one 
: Bat ufialo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles Address. 
Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City 
Washington Resident Representatives: Albany 
Jacksonville Reading, Pa. Richmond, Va. Shreveport City. 


Company va = She 





(Jne bridge 
instantly fits 
more than 95% 
ol employees 


UNIBRIDGE 


Eliminate time-consuming fitting adjustments. 
Slash inventory stock requirements. 


Add new comfort and attractiveness for wearer. 


Write for Bulletin #38 on the most modern safety 
spectacles . . . in popular frame colors . . . with the 
most complete range of temple styles . . . having added 
strength in butt joint temple construction . . . and per- 
mitting fast, easy identification of safety spectacles 
with new Welsh I. D. plaque. 
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(Lane), to authorize congressional 
investigation and study of safety of 
design of motor vehicles; HR 867 
(Multer), to establish a nationally 
uniform system of automobile reg- 
istration; HR 880 (Multer), to re- 
quire certificate of fitness in sale 
of cars; 

HR 881 (Multer), to provide for 
regulation of motor vehicles on 
highways; H. Con. Res. 21 (Multer), 
to express the sense of Congress as 
to establishment of uniform traffic 
laws in the United States; HR 639 
(Saylor), to provide for a postage 
stamp bearing the phrase “Highway 
Courtesy Is Contagious”; and S. 
130 (Capehart), to provide for 
medals of honor for persons who 
perform heroic acts in preventing 
serious highway accidents. 

The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare announced an 
agreement whereby the automobile 
industry and the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service will work closely 
on research to reduce air pollution 
caused by auto exhausts. The in- 
dustry will concentrate on develop- 
ing effective devices, and the Public 
Health Service will concentrate on 
the health effects of such exhausts. 


Aviation Safety. The Federal 
Aviation Act (See “Wire,” Septem- 
ber 1958) went into effect Jan. 1, 
1959. The new Federal Aviation 
Agency absorbs the CAA, the safety 
rule-making functions of the CAB, 
and the Airways Modernization 
Board. 

The CAB took two related ac- 
tions. It requested the new FAA 
to investigate all fixed-wing aircraft 
accidents, where the plane weighed 
12,500 Ibs. or less, for report to 
the Board; and the CAB adopted 
new rules of practice in air safety 
proceedings. 

Before going out of existence, the 
CAA reported “the accident ratio 
on the scheduled airlines was one 
of the lowest in public transporta- 
tion with 0.4 fatalities per 100 mil- 
lion passenger miles flown.” Total 
passenger miles flown during 1958 
amounted to nearly 33 billion miles. 

The CAB refused to change its 
rules, and held that flight training 
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is not a required safety qualification 
for a flight engineer, the third crew 
member required for jet passenger 
planes. The CAB’s annual review 
of its Airworthiness Regulations 
proposes substantive changes in the 
requirements applicable to perform- 
ance, flying qualities, power plants, 
cockpit controls and equipment. 
Among the changes proposed are 
provisions for fuel shutoff, to pre- 
vent fire in flight. 


Marine Safety. Regulations were 
issued for two marine safety laws 
enacted in the last session of Con- 
gress: The Federal Boating Act of 
1958 (See “Wire,” September 
1958); and the act relating to lights 
and day signals for certain types 
of vessels (See “Wire,” September 
1958.) 


Public health. The Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained 
the action of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, in barring the use of a specified 
coal-tar color for oranges, as being 


toxic, and therefore not “harmless | 


and suitable for use in food.” 


The color had poisonous proper- | 


ties, but no proof was offered that 
it was affirmatively harmful to 
human beings in food. The Court 
held that under the statute where a 


color is not harmless, it cannot | 


be certified for use in food. 
HR 1360 (Mrs. Sullivan) would 


amend the Food, Drug, and Cosme- | 
tic Act to provide for safety of 


chemicals in cosmetics. HJ Res. 57 


(Jones, Mo.) would authorize the | 


President to declare a National 
Poison Prevention Week, to aid in 
bringing to the American people the 
dangers of accidental poisoning. 


The Food and Drug Commis- | 


sioner issued notice of proposed 
regulations under the Chemical 
Food Additives Act (See “Wire,” 


September 1958), and invited com- | 


ments. The proposed rules indicate 
that in the evaluation of safety, the 
commissioner will rely on the cri- 


teria outlined by the Food Protec- | 
tion Committee of the National Re- | 


search Council. 
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Aluminized ‘ Heat Barrier } Safety 


Garments cut costs, promote safety, give 
sure protection in highest temperatures 


Lie, flexible, long-wearing garments made from 3M Alu- 
minized Fabric provide greater safety—greater comfort—higher 
efficiency for men facing temperature aa greaterthan 2000°F. 

“It’s the radiant heat that hurts” and Aluminized Fabric forms a 
heat barrier that reflects more than 90% of this heat. Industrial ‘‘hot 
spots”’ report of furnace and kiln repairs at operating temperatures 
without time loss for cooling . . . 30 to 50% longer garment life . . . 
higher resistance to molten spatter damage. 

3M Aluminized Fabric is not a foil product, but a flexible coating 
of aluminum on a lightweight fabric. It is available from better 
safety clothing manufacturers. For further facts and samples, 
mail this coupon! 


Free Swatches 
DS On 
- ’ tft ¥ ; > q 4 - 


+3 





“ee encsaab sect es aiag 
99 Pork Avenue, New. 6, MFA Conddey: 
eu vs * “a * Cd ‘> oF ey a 
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Para-Vinl . . . a dense, 

light gravity soling ma- 

terial with super resist- 

ance to oil, heat, acids 

and caustics. Altho light in 

weight, Para-Vinl equals or 

surpasses required safety box 

toe compression standards. Try 

Para-Vinl, the ideal new safety 

shoe soling material . . . you will 
be amazed at the difference! 


Available in a full ce ee eS 
size range in colors wo : 
Black, Brown, Oak GRO-CORD EIR co. 
14-11 iron Q 
reduced shank 


H 14. Conedion Plant 
Sizes 7 through ‘ GRO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTO 


Tillsonburg, Ontario Gci3 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


in safety and 


related fields 


Feb. 5-6, Los Angeles 

Ninth Annual California Statewide 
Governor’s Industrial Safety Confer- 
ence (Biltmore Hotel). Michael 
Flagg, conference coordinator, 965 
Mission St., San Francisco. 


Mar, 1-3, Asheville, N. C. 

Southern Safety Conference and 
Exposition (Battery Park and George 
Vanderbilt Hotels) W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P.O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va. 


Mar. 4-5, Philadelphia 

Twenty-fifth Annual Regional Safe- 
ty and Fire Conference and Exhibit 
(Bellevue-Stratford Hotel). Harry H. 
Verdier, executive director, Safety 
Council, Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 121 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Mar. 16-17, Boston 

Thirty-eighth Annual Massachu- 
setts Safety Conference and Exhibit 
(Hotel Statler Hilton). Bruce Camp- 
bell, manager, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 54 Devonshire St., Boston, 
9, Mass. 


Mar. 17-18, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

1959 Northeastern Indiana Safety 
Conference and Exhibit. Ivan A. 
Martin, manager, Safety Council, 
Chamber of Commerce of Fort 
Wayne, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mar. 22-25, Houston, Tex. 

Annual Texas Safety Association 
Conference (Rice Hotel.) J. O. Mu- 
sick, general manager, Texas Safety 
Association, Inc., 830 Littlefield 
Building, Austin, Tex. 


Mar. 23-25, Los Angeles 

Sixth Annual Western Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibits (Ambassador Ho- 
tel). Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary- 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the National Safety Council, 
3388 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 


April 5-9, Cleveland Ohio. 
1959 Nuclear Congress (Cleveland 
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Auditorium). Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


April 6-7, Toronto, Canada. 

Annual Conference of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions (Royal York Hotel.) R.G.D. 
Anderson, general manager, Industri- 
al Accident Prevention Associations, 
90 Harbour Street, Toronto 1, On- 
tario 


April 6-10, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1959 Atom Fair, H. F. Grebe, ex- 
hibits manager, International Atomic 
Exposition, Architects Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 3. 


April 8-10, Gainesville, Fila. 

Sixth Annual Conference on Acci- 
dent Prevention Engineering (Uni- 
versity of Florida). Donald B. Wil- 
cox, conference coordinator, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


April 9-10, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fourteenth Annual Central States 
Safety Congress (Hotel President). 
George M. Burns, managing director, 
Kansas City Safety Council, 419 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


April 13-17, New York 

Twenty-ninth Annual Safety Con- 
vention and Exposition (Hotel Stat- 
ler). Paul F. Stricker, executive vice 
president, Greater New York Safety 
Council, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17 
April 20-22, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sixth Biennial Central New York 
Safety Conference and Exposition 
(Hotel Syracuse.) Newell C. Town- 
send, administrative secretary, 351 
South Warren Street, Syracuse 2. 


April 22-23, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Twelfth Central Indiana Safety 
Conference & Exhibit (Claypool Ho- 
tel). Jack E. Gunnell, director, Safe- 
ty Council, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, 320 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 11, Ind. 


April 28-30, Columbus, Ohio. 
Twenty-ninth All-Ohio Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel). Arthur W. Moon, congress 
manager, Room 611, Ohio Depart- 
ments Building, Columbus 15. 


April 29-30, Cleveland, Ohio 

Symposium on packaging and 
transportation of chemical products. 
Cleveland Engineering and Scientific 
Center. Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc., 1625 Eye St. NW, 
Washington 6. D. C 


May 4-6, Allentown, 
Easton, Pa, 
Thirty-second 


Bethlehem, 
Annual = Eastern 
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Now! FULL-POWER Fire Fighting 


with this complete dry chemical line! 


eo 





200-POUND 
DRY CHEMICAL 


30-POUND WHEELED UNIT 


DRY CHEMICAL 


Kidde top-rated portables and 
wheeled units kill more fire... faster! 


From the powerful new 2%-pound portable, on up to the giant 200- 
pound wheeled unit, Kidde dry chemical extinguishers pack the 
extra punch needed for stubborn blazes, for full-power fire fighting. 
Available in pressurized 2%, 5, 10, 20 and 30-pound capacities, 
Kidde dry chemical portables feature simple, one-two operation, are 
easiest of all portables to operate, even while wearing gloves. Kidde 
portables have no valves to turn, no pins to pull, need no bumping 
or inverting. Just aim, pull trigger, and fire’s out! All are quickly 
and easily pressurized, have dust- and moisture-proof gauges which 
show at a glance when unit is charged. 


The 200-pound Kidde pressurized wheeled unit discharges a 40-foot 
dry chemical stream faster, has an extra 50 pounds of fire-smother- 
ing dry chemical to knock down fire quicker. It’s faster and easier 
to operate... just remove pin, swing toggle lever, and flip on-off 
lever. Easy to maneuver because of its low center of gravity and 
larger wheels. Truly a one-man fire engine! 


All Kidde extinguishers are granted top rating by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, are the finest extinguishers on the market today. Get 
more information about this complete line of full-power fire fighting 
equipment. Write to Kidde today! 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
245 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd. 
Montreal — Toronto — Vancouver 
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BLONDER-TONGUE 
OFFERS A 
FREE SURVEY 
TO DEMONSTRATE 
HOW INDUSTRIAL TV 
CAN BENEFIT 

YOU 


Industrial television (closed circuit TV), the newest means of 
visual communication, is now increasing profits and efficiency for 
industry, science and education. Undoubtedly, there is some area of 
your present operation (continuous process control, quality control 
inspection, data transmission, plant or property protection, monitor- 
ing gauge and instruments, safety, dispatching, etc.) that can be 
improved by the use of industrial TV. The question is—what area?... 
How will it be benefited? . . . and what is the cost? 


Blonder-Tongue and its nationwide staff of specialists eliminate all 
the guess-work in industrial television by offering you a free survey 
in your plant, office, etc. to demonstrate where and how industrial 
television will benefit you, what an installation involves and the cost. 
With industrial TV increasing efficiency at companies and institutions 
similar to your own, you can’t afford to miss this opportunity to find 
out at no risk, no obligation.what industrial TV can do for you. 


Many leading organizatioris now rely on Blonder-Tongue indus- 
trial TV systems. Included among them are U. S. Steel, Sharon Steel, 
Southwestern Portland Cement, Johnson & Johnson, E. I. Dupont, 
General Motors, Brunswick Pulp and Paper, Union Carbide, Douglas 
Aircraft, Public Service of New Jersey, Los Angeles Dept. of Water 
and Power, St. Mary’s Hospital, Albert Einstein Medical Center, West 
Phoenix High School and many others. 


wire—phone or write today for a free survey 


BLONDER-TONGUE LABORATORIES, INC. 


9 Alling Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Dept. NSN-2 


industrial TV systems * master TV systems * high fidelity components « TV products « FM-AM radios 


A completely automatic Blonder- 
Tongue industrial TV system (com- 
pact, rugged camera; automatic light 
compensator; TV monitor) providing 
quality pictures can be installed for 
less than $2,500.00 
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Pennsylvania Safety Conference, 
Harold A. Seward, secretary-treasur- 
er, Lehigh Valley Safety Council, 
602 E. Third St., Bethlehem. 


May 5-7, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Nineteenth Western New York 
Safety Conference (Hotel Niagara). 
Clifford H. Seymour, executive sec- 
retary, Western New York Safety 
Conference, P.O. Box 315, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


May 12-14, Rochester, N. Y. 


Second Triennial Genesee Valley 
Safety Conference and Exposition. 
(Manger Hotel.) William H. Keeler, 
secretary-treasurer, Genesee Valley 
Safety Conference, Inc., 55 St. Paul 
St., Rochester 4. 


Calendar Contest 
Winners For November 


What would 
have said? 

Robert F. Schaefer, research engi- 
neer, Chicopee Company, Milltown, 
N.J., won the $100 first prize in the 
National Safety Council’s “Safety Say- 
ing” contest with this line: 

You could be coming down with 
something fatal. 

The contest appears monthly on the 
back pages of the Council’s calendar. 
The theme for the November contest 
was “Get Help When Needed.” 

Second prize of $50 went to M. A. 
Kronsich, teacher in Wakefield (Mich. ) 
High School. The entry was: 

Hold it, champ! Where’s your aide- 


your Safety Saying 


de-camp? 

Emil Karchnak, assistant electrical 
foreman, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., won third prize of $25 for 
this line: 

Load hog! 

The 30 winners of $5 prizes are: 

Mrs. Chas. Camp (Individual Mem- 

—To page 127 
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bership Service Division, No- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL SERVICES Fm NSC Aer Chicago, > 
members are given a 
per cent discount on all pur- 
chases.) 


4 * Look to this page each month 
for latest news about NSC 
services. Address requests for 
additional information to Mem- 
IN 





The Who of Accidents 
Are You Safety Minded is a new are you 


publication of the National Safety ' SAFETY 
MINDED? _ 


Council. 

rhe multi-colored pamphlet treats 
the accidents that are caused by 
people rather than those caused by 
unsafe work conditions. 

“Some people,” it points out, 
“can work safely in dangerous sur- 
roundings, while others manage to 
get hurt on jobs that should be quite 
safe.” 

The types of persons who most 
often have accidents—Sam_ Scof- 
fer, Fatal Fanny, Johnny Know-It- 
All, Hazy Harry—are introduced 
with text and illustration. 


Stock No. 192.15 


Drive Like Professionals 


The Professional Touch, a pam- 
phliet aimed at reducing the number 
of off-the-job traffic accidents to 
industrial employees, has been pub- 
lished by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

The 12-page, multi-colored pam- 
phlet says you can—and should— 
be as professional a driver as the 
men who drive trucks, buses, taxi- 
cabs for a living. 

“The professional touch,” it says, 
“is essential in handling a motor 
vehicle skillfully and safely.” 

Tips on how to drive profession- 
ally, and examples of where the 
amateur driver goes wrong, are 
contained in the new publication. 

Stock No. 294.08 
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Gorn a More Successful Poster Program 


OSTERS illustrated on the follow- 
ing pages are new, and actually 
are printed in two or more colors. 
NOTE: (1) The new 1959 poster di- 
rectory is also available—with a 


wide variety of subjects. Stock of 


those directory-listed posters will be 


i v 3 r a c Cc ; d & “ ¢ 4 . a available at least until October 1, 


1959. (2) Most posters appearing in 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS in 1959 


j IDAY “: ta will be stocked throughout the year. 
V, 


| YOU CAN'T BEAT 
Bad accident 5 224A MACHINE... 


JUMBO POSTER FOR APRIL, 1959 


The Jumbo poster, issued monthly, is designed for outdoor use and is available to members ; 
on annual subscription but is not stocked. Its actual size is 9° 11" by 11° 8 ,, . | 


“~~ 


(-N 
SAFETY BANNER FOR APRIL, 1959 TREAT IT 
Here is the attention-getting, monthly cloth banner. Available in two types WITH RESPECT 


—indoor and outdoor—both are identical in size (10 feet long by 40 inches 

high), have the same genera! message and multi-color design. Indoor type oe , vias * 
is of sturdy drill with grommets for easy hanging, while the outdoor ban- ’ ' 
ner is of extra heavy drill with wind vents, and has strong stitched-in rope 1561-A 8Y2x11'/2 


for durability. This new four color poster is illustrative of 
the 72 four color posters shown in the 1959 
Poster Directory 


Ya 





Posters below are printed in two or more colors 























' yvycounmerse 


1319-A 8V2x11V2 








F IT PAYS 
to keep them in 
good condition 





1476-A 8Yax11V2 











( Available only in sizes indicated) 

















@aeariowat sarevy coumere 


1546-B 























@wationmat sarety ¢counmers 


1532-A 8Yax11V2 


1308-A B8Yax11 2 











You'll be 
ina 


PICKLE 





you don't 


- Peneren we kA 
@wearionwat saretry coumerse 


1517-A 8VYax11V2 





RTD mA 
@uearrewat savrery couewere 


1307-A BYVax11Y2 


Electrotypes can be furnished for all posters illustrated above. 
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Posters below are printed in two or more colors 


{ Available only in sizes indicated) 








A GOOD DRIVER 
1 COURTEOUS- 











@watiomart savrerr 


1552-A 


Drive WITH CARE 5 SAME OLD STUFF! 
OAVE WEAR and TEAR / 


@watrionwar 


V-1558-A 


soomers T-1542-C 
8Y2x11 V2 T-1543-A 8VY2x11¥/2 T-1467-B 








v7 


Guess who's 


MANY SIGNS SAY S/O? 7 headed fer 
T0 THE AG:/ 74 Wha | accident ! 








PRINTED INU SA 


verte wet A 
° t Savery coumers att counce 


82x11 2 V-1559-B V-1557-A 82x11 2 


POSTER ORDER FORM PRICES "A" SIZE (EXCEPT. “B’* SIZE "'C"’ SIZE 


SHIP TO: 
Organization 
Address__ 

a aS NS 

To atta. of ___ 

SEND INVOICE TO: 
Organization___ 
Address__ 

City___ 

To attn. of ___ 
ORDERED BY 
Customer's P.O. Number 


ADDRESS ORDER TO 


EACH (ALL) PREFIX T-) (PREFIXED WITH T-) 


1-9 $ .15 $ .30 $ .25 $ 35 
10-99 -092 -22 18 .27 
100-999 .063 .185 -15 -22 

1,000-4,999 -052 -15 12 -20 
Prices subject to 10% discount to members. 
Quantity prices apply only on a single shipment 
to one location. 


Quantity | Poster No. | Quantity | Poster No. 





: NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 425 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Electrotypes can be furnished for all posters illustrated above. 
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Industrial Hygiene 


—From page 33 


open-face type for general air sam- 
pling or may be designed to be 
placed in a sampling line for stack 
sampling. 


Air Movement Equipment 

In selecting air-movement equip- 
ment, consideration should be given 
to weight, rate of air sampling, and 
resistance pressure of the sampling 
device. To handle the several types 
of air samplers, a number of air 
movement devices should be avail- 


able. 


Air Pumps. The MSA hand-op- 
erated 4-cylinder reciprocal pump 
widely used for sampling air through 
midget impingers has the advantages 
of light weight, adequate capacity 
for many sampling devices, and 
does not require electric power. 

Where electric power is available, 
motor-driven air pumps permit the 
industrial hygienist to have more 
freedom in observing conditions 
while sampling is going on and to 
operate two or more sampling de- 
vices at one time. In selecting an 
air pump, it should be kept in mind 
that some of the air samplers in- 
volve a rather high resistance pres- 
sure, as, for example, 3 in. of mer- 
cury for the large size impinger. An 
electric motor and pump unit with 
capacity to handle two large size 
impingers simultaneously may weigh 
as much as 30 lbs. 


Air Ejectors. To be able to draw 
air through one or two large im- 
pingers with a comparatively light 
suction unit, a device using a No. 2 
Hancock ejector has been assem- 
bled by the Willson Products Com- 
pany. This unit includes a connec- 
tion for high pressure compressed 
air, a pressure gauge, and an eject- 
or. On the suction side of the ejec- 
tor is a union containing a fixed 
orifice of such an area that exactly 
| cfm. of air is drawn through the 
impinger. When it is desired to 
operate two large impingers si- 
multaneously, a T-fitting may be 
screwed on the suction side of the 
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WHY RISK A TRAFFIC 


ACCIDENT IN YOUR PLANT? 
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KLEAR-VU SAFETY MIRRORS are the answer to the dangerous 
blind corner problem in your plant or warehouse. They are also 
adaptable for outdoor use in your parking lot, loading dock area 


or other points where traffic converges. 


Mounted at cross aisle intersections, entrances and exits at a 
height of 8 to 10 feet, Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors clearly refiect 





Style No. Dimensions 
Circular Convex Glass 120 ** dia. 
Circular Convex Glass 180 18" dia. 
Circular Convex Glass 240 24"" dia. 
Circular Convex Glass 300M.R. 30" dia, 
Circular Convex Glass 360M.R. 36" dia. 
Fiat Glass Rectangular 9°'*x18"" 
Fiat Glass Rectangular 


pedestrians. 











M.R. indicates metal rim. 


oncoming intersection traffic to 
both power truck operators and 


Available in either convex or 
fiat glass styles, the mirrors are 
16"x24" | easily installed and quickly ad- 
justable to any desired angle. 


Special sizes made to order, Polished flat metal mirrors available. 


LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. 


$40 M MIODGAN AVE, OOCAGO FL A. 


Write for 
Bulletin. 








y 


SURESEAL 
GOES 


HAND in GLOVE 


WITH THE 


TOUGH JOBS 


Your production machinery is an extension of the 
skilled hands that operate it. Protect those hands with 
Surety Sureseal gloves. 

Sureseal, with exclusive Turn-Cuff, gives maximum 
security against crippling accidents and skin diseases 
wherever hands are exposed to chemicals, solvents, oils, 
etc. Sureseal means savings, too, because production 
increases and costs drop where injury causes are 
minimized. 

Sureseal, made from Hycar, offers more effective re- 
sistance to solvents and other caustic liquids and lasts 
up to 14 times longer than rubber and other synthetics. 
Test Sureseal at our expense. Write us on your letter- 
head outlining the job requirements and we'll send you 
a pair of Sureseals by return mail. 


a 


RUBBER CO. 


CARROLLTON, ONIO 


in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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Wonder-working EtimstaPH #2 kills 
Staph and other bacteria as it cleans 
your floors. Here's why leading indus- 
trial plants and hospitals specify it for 
daily maintenance: 


POWERFUL: 
3 to 6 times more potent than 
most germicides, it boasts a 
phenol coefficient of 33. 


RESIDUAL: 
retains killing efficiency as long 
as it remains on the floor. 


ECONOMICAL: 
one oz. makes one gal. solution. 
Does a superb cleaning job, 
disinfects, deodorizes in one 
operation, 


. 
colorless, odorless ELImMsTAPH 
#2 has lowest toxicity. 


VERSATILE: 
Use it on walls, furniture, lava- 
tories, garbage cans, 


Get all the facts. Learn what famous 
York Research Corp. says about 
ELIMSTAPH #2. May we send you their 
bulletin? Clip the coupon, please. 

WALTER G. LEGGE CO., 
Dept. N-2, 101 Park Ave. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 
In Toronto — J. W. Turner Co 


Please send the York report and full 
data on Elimstaph #2. 


Name sietinsnesieteennenaese 
a 

Firm 

Address 


City. 
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ejector and a calibrated orifice plate 
inserted in a union on each leg of 
the T. 

This ejector device is especially 
convenient in areas where com- 
pressed air is readily available, as 
in mining and tunnelling operations 
and in foundries. With air pressure 
at the entrance of the ejector more 
than 25 psi., the orifice plate main- 
tains a steady flow of 1 cfm., even 
though there are fluctuations in the 
compressed air pressure. 

An ejector unit depending on 
Freon gas has recently been intro- 
duced and is commercially avail- 
able as the Uni-Jet air sampler. 
This consists of a pressure bottle 
containing Freon with a valve con- 
trolling the flow into an ejector. 
Depending on the size of the orifice, 
four of these being supplied with 
the unit, sampling rates may be ob- 
tained over the range of 2 to 10 cu. 
ft. per hour. The rotometer supplied 
with the instrument is calibrated in 
cubic feet per hour (not per minute) 
and in liters per minute. This unit 
may be used for drawing air through 
a midget impinger or through a mil- 
lipore filter. The rate of air flow 
should be noted from time to time 
and the Freon valve adjusted to 
maintain the desired rate of air sam- 
pling. 


High Volume Samplers. As it is 
frequently desirable to obtain a suf- 
ficient amount of the sample for 
determination of the free silica con- 
tent or other constituent of a dust 
or fume, it is necessary to have an 
air-sampling device to collect the 
particulate matter from a large vol- 
ume of air. The Staplex Hi-Volume 
sampler operates at a rate of 18 to 
70 cfm., depending on the density 
of the filter. 

Where the highest of these air 
flows is desired, then a pleated filter 
must be used to give greater surface. 
In the ordinary use of this filter, a 
voltage regulator may desirably be 
placed in line and the sampler op- 
erated at reduced voltage. This has 
the advantage of providing longer 
life for the motor of the sampler. 

With such a sample, rate of air 
flow decreases as deposition of the 





90% of overhead 
Servicing can be 
done faster and 
safer with these 
ECONOMY Hi-Reach 
Telescopers ! 


Model LB 





Hi-Reach Telescopers 
Four heights 20 ft. to 35 ft. 
Standard Models from $1510.00 up. 


Model PUL 
Three Standard Models 
No. 1 — Lift 10’ 9”. . 2+ - $370.00 
No. 2—Lift 11’ 9” 
No. 3— Lift 15’ 0” .... $400.00 


Rubber tired wheels $10.00 extra 
F.0.B. Chicago 


Custom built Hi-Reach Tele- 
scopers up to 100 ft. Write for 
complete catalogue. Economy 
Engineering Co., 4518 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 24, Ill., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


COnNnomMy 
] SUINGINEIEIRING 
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particulate matter increases the re- 
sistance of the filter. It is understood 
that a device is to be available for 
use with this high volume sampler 
which will maintain a uniform air 
flow even with increased resistance 
during the sampling period. 

The MSA Fixt-Flo air sampler 
provides for a constant flow rate 
of 15, 30 or 50 cfm., depending 
on the setting. An automatic com- 
pensating damper mechanism has 
been built into this high volume 
sampler to maintain the uniform 
flow rate. A number of filters are 
available for this unit. These are 
composed of cellulose, of glass fiber, 
or of a combination of glass and 
cellulose fiber and are of varying 
densities. A calibration device is 
available for checking the precision 
of air flow at the various settings. 


Grab Sample Devices 

Where it is desirable to obtain 
a quick indication of the amount of 
injurious gas or vapor present, a 
grab sample device is often the in- 
These devices 
will give the concentration of a gas 
at a given point usually through a 
change in color of a reactive chemi- 
cal or by the distance that a color 
change proceeds along a tube con- 
taining the reactive material. The 
precision of a number of these de- 
vices is not too great, but with an 
understanding of what is to be ex- 
pected of them, they provide useful 
information. 

Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany has developed aspirating de- 
vices and reagents for carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrogen sulfide, hydrogen 
sulfur dioxide, aromatic 
hydrocarbons, chromic acid, arsine, 
fluoride, unsymmetrical 
dimethyl hydrazine, lead, and for 
carbon alveolar air 
and in blood. A midget impinger 
kit provides a colorimetric method 
that is available for the immediate 
determination of toluene diisocyan- 
ate and, with a kit using 50 ml. syr- 
inges as the sampling devices, a 
field method has been developed 
for nitrogen dioxide. Under devel- 
opment at present are grab sample 


strument of choice. 


cyanide, 
hydrogen 


monoxide in 
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devices for chlorine, 
hydrocarbons, 
boron hydrides. 
The carbon monoxide detector is 
an example of an instrument de- 
pending on a color change. The de- 
tector tube contains silica gel 
impregnated with a complex silico- 
molybdate compound and a palla- 
dium sulfate catalyst. Carbon mon- 
oxide is drawn through the tube by 
a rubber squeeze bulb. Carbon mon- 


chlorinated 
mercury, and the 


a 


oxide causes the yellow color to 
change to green and then to blue 
with increasing concentrations. It 
is important to observe that each 
squeeze of the rubber bulb should 
pull the air through the tube in a 
30-second period for the reading 
to be accurate. The color in the tube 
is compared with a color scale on 
the instrument. 

The hydrogen sulfide detector is 
an example of a device depending 
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NEW! 


IDEAS 
FOR 
SAFETY 
PLAQUES 
TROPHIES 
and 
INCENTIVE 
AWARDS 





Our NEW 1959 EDITION . . . 40 PAGE CATALOG of 
EMBLEMS * PLAQUES * TROPHIES * INCENTIVE AWARDS 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


FREE! 


ONLY 
CATALOG 
OF ITS 
KIND! 


Get Your 
ow Today! 
eep it 
Han ¥ to 
Solve Your 
Awards 
Problems 








WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 


10 S. WABASH 


AVE 
SILVERSMITHS BUILDING 


CHICAGO | 
(Gi Tehinelame, 
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THE KENNEDY “VICTORY” CAP 


designed for GREATER SAFETY 
for all industrial Jobs! 
Better protection for all the hair all the time be- 


full, = snood-type back of the Ken- 
nedy “Victory” Cap perm 
Soar to put = ‘Adjustible to all head sizes. 11 
styles to choose from. 

Manufacturers and distributors of a complete line 
of safety clothing and equipment. 

Write Dept. N-2 for information regarding your 


KENNEDY-INGALLS, INC. 
3735 NORTH 35TH ST., MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN 


its complete coverage. 


needs. 
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on the use of the distance that a 
coloration proceeds along the tube 
as a measure of the concentration 
of gas in the air. Silver cyanide 
impregnated in activated alumina 
granules turns black on contact with 
hydrogen sulfide. If concentrations 
may be expected at levels close to 
the maximum acceptable concentra- 
tion of 20 ppm., a small diameter 
tube is used with a scale reading 
from 0 to 50 ppm. If higher concen- 


trations are anticipated, such as may 
represent danger to life, a larger 
diameter tube is used with a scale 
reading from 0 to 0.04 per cent or 
400 ppm. 

Several reactive chemicals used 
in detector tubes are not stable over 
an appreciable period, and their 
components must be mixed shortly 
before use. An example of this type 
of indicator is the MSA hydrocyanic 
gas detector supplied with two 
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Cut Insurance 
costs with... 


JUNKIN 
Safety Guards 


Invest in safety—accidents cost money! 
Junkin Safety Guards for primary 
and secondary punch press operations 
afford maximum protection, increase 
press production and lower insurance 
rates. Swinging Die Closure is con: 
structed to be adaptable to a variety 
of primary operations. 


Canadiar, Distributors: 
LEVITT SAFETY LTD., 
TORONTO 


JUNKI 


Write for Free Catalog 
"THE KEY TO PROTECTION" 


SWINGING DIE 
CLOSURE 


INTERLOCKING 
BARRIER 
GUARD 


ENGINEERED | 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 2" 


3121 Millers Lane, Louisville 16, Ky. 








se 7 K ® 
Bol’ Tabs 
BOWL CLEANER 


GERMICIDE 
Kills "Staph" in Seconds 


POWERFUL 
BUT SAFE 


SAVES PENNIES ON EVERY CLEANING 


Distributors in 60 cities 


Write for trial Supply 


e 6 d@ 
Horizon bndusti’s so upper mpwest BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


/ end acid accidents 
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sealed ampules, one containing cop- 
per sulfate and silica gel and the 
other containing ortho-tolidine sand. 
During a test, the two chemicals 
are mixed in a bottle supplied with 
the unit, and the detector tubes are 
filled with the chemical mixture and 
enclosed with rubber caps. 

If the tubes can be kept at 40 F, 
they retain their sensitivity for two 
months, but if they are stored at 
temperatures as high as 90 F, they 
should not be used after one week. 
These tubes are placed in a holder 
similar to that of the carbon mon- 
oxide tester and the air drawn 
through the detector tube. The dis- 
tance that the stain produced on 
reaction with hydrogen cyanide 
travels along the tube is a measure 
of the concentration of hydrogen 
cyanide present. The scale of the 
instrument is calibrated for the 
range of 0 to 50 ppm. HCN. 

The MSA lead-in-air detector kit 
uses a pump of 500 milliliters ca- 
pacity and permits determination of 
the weight of lead present in a meas- 
ured volume of air by a spot-test 
color comparison. A real advantage 
of this device is that it permits fre- 
quent checks of suspected areas 
with little expenditure of time. 
Where it is desired to have greater 
accuracy of air analysis or to sample 
the air during a certain period, it 
is necessary to use the more labori- 
ous method of collecting a sample 
by impinger, electrostatic precipi- 
tator, or filter methods and subse- 
quent laboratory analysis with the 
chemical dithizone method or the 
polarograph. 

Grab sample detector tubes have 
been developed for a considerable 
number of gases and vapors by 
Dragerwerk in Liibeck, Germany. 
A hand operated bellows is pro- 
vided as the aspirating device rather 
than a squeeze bulb. The scale is 
marked directly on the tube. Gases 
for which tubes are available in- 
clude alcohol, ammonia, arsine, 
benzene, benzene-toluene in two 
ranges of concentrations, carbon di- 
oxide in two ranges, carbon disul- 
fide in two ranges, carbon monoxide 
in two ranges, chlorine, aliphatic 
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hydrogen _ sulfide, 
mercury vapor, nitrous gases, phos- 
gene, hydrogen cyanide, sulfur di- 
oxide, trichloroethylene and other 
halogen hydrocarbons, and water 
vapor. 

The Uni-jet device has been in- 
corporated in a lead-in-air analyzer 
kit which includes three reagents 
permitting determination of lead by 
the dithizone method. A detailed 
account of this kit, together with 
the procedure, has been published 
by Dowling et al.,“ who have ap- 
plied the unit to the determination 
of lead tetraethyl in air in leaded 
gasoline tanks at refineries. The as- 
sembly is also applicable to other 
lead-in-air exposures. This is not 
a grab sample instrument to be op- 
erated by an untrained operator 
but is included in this section as the 
determination can be completed in 
the field. For reliable results it is 
to be emphasized that the procedure 
be conducted precisely as outlined 
by the authors. 


hydrocarbons, 


Direct Reading Devices 

There is much advantage in di- 
rect reading devices. Where it is 
possible to know the concentration 
of a deleterious material at the time 
the test is being made, various 
changes in operations can be insti- 
tuted and further checks made to 
determine which of these are most 
effective. The direct reading devices 
in some cases give an indication on 
a milliammeter which must be trans- 
lated into concentrations of con- 
taminants by referral to a graph. 
With other instruments the dial is 
calibrated directly in parts per mil- 
lion. 

Where the method of indication 
causes a flow of electrical current, 
an alarm or continuous recorder 
can be included. The recording in- 
struments may be connected to a 
multiple location sampling system 
so that periodically the instrument 
will sample through a series of loca- 
tions with a recording of the con- 
centration at each station. Such a 
system may also be connected to 
an alarm system with a light to 
indicate the location of the high 
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concentration. Ventilation fans may 
be actuated by the fluctuations in 
contaminant concentration. 

Heat of Combustion Instruments. 
The heat of combustion of flamma- 
ble gases and vapors indicates their 
concentration in two types of in- 
struments. One of these is the MSA 
carbon monoxide detector. The hot 
junctions of a thermopile are sur- 
rounded by active hopcalite, a cata- 
lyst which causes oxidation of car- 


bon monoxide with production of 
heat. The increase in temperature 
of the thermopile junctions causes 
flow of current which is indicated 
on a milliammeter calibrated direct- 
ly in hundredths of a per cent. 
The second type of instrument 
depending on heat of combustion 
uses a Wheatstone bridge. On one 
leg of the bridge is a cell containing 
a filament of platinum wire heated 
to a red glow. The bridge is ad- 
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justed to a zero reading, and the 
air to be tested is drawn through the 
cell. Increase in temperature of the 
filament by the catalytic combustion 
of the gas causes a corresponding 
increase in the resistance of the fila- 
ment. The degree of unbalance of 
the bridge is indicated on the milli- 
ammeter scale in terms of the per 
cent of the lower explosive limit of 
the gas. Only those instruments of 
this type which have a scale read- 
ing from 0 to 10 per cent of the 
lower explosive limit are of much 
value in making tests of health haz- 
ards, and even these are not as sen- 
sitive as might be desired for the 
more toxic vapors. 


Electrical Conductivity Instru- 
ments. A number of gases found in 
industrial atmospheres will increase 
the electrical conductivity of a solu- 
tion. Other gases or vapors may be 
burned to form compounds which 
ionize in water. This principle is 
the basis of a number of instruments 
for continuous indication of concen- 
tration of such gases and vapors 
and, where desired, may include an 
alarm or a continuous recorder. 

Among the earliest instruments 
operating on this principle is the 
Thomas Autometer designed for 
continuous recording of sulfur di- 
oxide in air. This instrument has 
been applied mostly to air pollu- 
tion studies. 

For in-plant operations, the Davis 
continuous electro-conductivity ana- 
lyzer has found much application. 
This instrument has been used for 
sulfur dioxide and chlorine analysis 
in air pollution, for checking leak 
detection in operations involving 
carbon tetrachloride, for hydrogen 
sulfide and nitrogen dioxide gases 
and in solvent recovery operations 
in determining the cycling time for 
such solvents as methylene chloride. 


Thermal Conductivity Instru- 
ments. Different gases and vapors 
have varying thermal conductivities. 
By passing air containing a gas 
through a cell containing a heated 
filament in one leg of a balanced 
Wheatstone bridge, the temperature 
of the filament will change as its 


heat is conducted to the cell wall at 
a changed rate. The resulting change 
in resistance of the filament causes 
unbalance of the bridge indicated 
on the milliammeter. This must be 
calibrated for the gas being tested. 

This instrument may be applied 
to flammable as well as non-flam- 
mable gases. However, it is not ap- 
plicable to gases, such as carbon 
monoxide, having a thermal con- 
ductivity close to that of air. The 
instrument developed by the Gow- 
Mac Instrument Company has been 
used in the determination of such 
contaminants as methyl bromide, 
methane, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
and organic vapors in air. 


Radiant Energy Absorption 
Units. The property of a gas or 
vapor to absorb radiation of various 
wave lengths is the principle utilized 
in a number of instruments. This 
system has been applied to the de- 
termination of mercury vapor in air. 
An ultraviolet radiation source is 
directed toward a phototube actu- 


Safety Engineers 


Foreign Employment 


Career opportunity for graduate 
engineers with minimum 5 years 
practical safety engineering ex- 
perience in all operations, heavy 
industrial or chemical industries. 
Must know A. P. I. codes and be 
familiar with hazards peculiar to 
oil industry. Capable of planning, 
developing and obtaining accep- 
tance and support for complete 
accident prevention program. 


Write outlining experience and 
personal history to: 


RECRUITING SUPERVISOR 
BOX 329 


Arabian American 
Oil Company 
505 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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C & E portable lamp guard 
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Ask on your letterhead for Cata- 


ated by the ultraviolet radiation 
it receives. In one of the simpler of 
the units, produced by Kruger In- 
struments, the instrument is brought 
into the area where the test is to be 
made, and the room air between 
the ultraviolet source and the pho- 
totube will absorb the ultraviolet 
radiation in proportion to the 
amount of mercury vapor present. 
The smaller the amount of energy 
reaching the tube, the higher the 
concentration of mercury vapor. 

In other instruments produced 
by Kruger Instruments and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, air is drawn 
through a cell interposed between 
the ultraviolet source and the pho- 
totube. This permits the use of a 
sampling tube in checking the con- 
centration of mercury vapor at a 
point source. The first of these in- 
struments has a range of 0.03 to 
3 mg. per cubic meter of mercury 
vapor, reaching down to about one- 
third of the maximum acceptable 
concentration of mercury vapor of 
0.1 mg. per cubic meter. Of the lat- 
ter instruments, the General Elec- 
tric instantaneous vapor detector 
has a range of 0.02 to 2.0 mg. per 
cubic meter and the Kruger instru- 
ment the two ranges of 0.005 to 0.1 
and of 0.02 to 3 mg. per cubic 
meter. 

These instruments will give a 
positive reading when any gas or 
vapor may be present which absorbs 
ultraviolet radiation. Among the 
gases and vapors which would in- 
terfere with the mercury vapor de- 
termination and could be detected 
by the instrument are benzene, to- 
luene and xylene, perchloroethylene, 
trichlorethylene and sulfur dioxide. 
Among the compounds which do 
not absorb ultraviolet radiation suf- 
ficiently to respond are methylene 
chloride and carbon tetrachloride. 

This principle has been combined 
with another phenomenon in the 
Taller and Cooper supersensitive 
analyzer. The first of two units con- 
tains activated mercuric oxide. 
Where such reducing gases as car- 
bon monoxide, hydrogen sulfide, 
hydrogen, acetylene, and formalde- 
hyde are passed through this unit, 





JACKSON 


GOGGLES 


Series ‘ les have individual eye cups to fit 
well over today’s largest standard spectacles. Weld- 

ing lenses, shades 3 through 6 have cover glasses. 
Grinding goggles have clear, hardened lenses. 


tc 


Supergogg les for welding W-70 show plastic head- 
rest with a arms for firmer fit, easier 
pectenes. les WR-70 have elastic headband. 
Por grinding, G. and GR-70 of same construction. 


a 


Unigoggle for welding WR-60 shows elastic head- 
band. W-60 has plastic headrest. Wide, single lens 
frame holds 2 by 4%” lens and cover glass, also fits 
well over the widest standard spectacles now in use. 


tes 


Goggles WR-50 have elastic headband, and are 
made as W-50 with plastic headrest. They are also 
made for grinding as types GR-50 and G-50. 


Welding goggle BX has the same wide lens frame 
and lenses as the Unigoggle. Sold only with plastic 
headrest and cross strap, adjustable side protectors. 


Lold Everywhere by Better Welding Supply 
and Safety Products Dealers 


Jackson Products 
Prin mete tts CoA DVISION OF AM MDUCTON COIN] 


31739 Mound Road, Warren, Michigan 
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the mercuric oxide is reduced to 
mercury. The unit is heated so the 
mercury in the form of a vapor 
passes through the second unit, an 
ultraviolet photometer. The mer- 
cury vapor is determined as in the 
instruments just described. This sec- 
ond unit can be used by itself as 
a mercury vapor indicator. It is 
sensitive to mercury vapor over the 
range of 0.005 mg. per cubic meter 
to 200 mg. per cubic meter. Its 


weight is 75 Ibs., which does not 
make it too readily portable, though 
it can be used wherever a 110 a.c. 
power source is available. 

The Davis Halide meter also op- 
erates through absorption of radiant 
energy by a phototube. Here the air 
is passed through a chamber con- 
taining an a.c. electric arc between 
a copper electrode and a platinum 
electrode. When a halide is present, 
a blue copper spectrum is produced, 
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FOOT-TOE-LEG 


Protection by Sankey’ 
(left) Improved FOOT GUARD 
with full RUBBER SOLE 


the intensity of which is proportion- 
al to the concentration of halide. 
This is picked up by a blue sensi- 
tive phototube with a blue glass 
filter. The change in current output 
of the phototube is indicated on the 
dial. The range is from 0 to 500 
ppm. with a lower limit of about 
10 ppm. The reading on the dial 
must be referred to a calibration 
curve for the halide being deter- 
mined. 

A new principle has been ap- 
plied in an instrument for the 
determination of oxygen using a 
polarization cell. An important ap- 
plication of this instrument is in con- 
trol of fire and explosion hazards, 
but it is also of use in determining 
whether a sufficient amount of oxy- 
gen may be present to sustain life, 


FOOTGUARDS consist essentially 
of a metal shield to be worn over the 
shoe whenever the foot is in danger of 
Sa being either crushed or cut. The metal 
shield is designed to furnish a maximum 


a determination which up to the 
present has largely been conducted 
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by the venerable Wolf lamp. This 
new MSA portable oxygen indicator 
has a range of 0 to 25 per cent of 
oxygen by volume and is accurate 
to plus or minus one-half per cent 
oxygen. 


Infrared Analyzers. Instead of 
using ultraviolet absorption, a num- 
ber of instruments depend on the 
absorption by gases and vapors of 
infrared radiation. This instrument 
permits the continuous recording of 
gas concentrations and is exceed- 
ingly sensitive. We have been using 
two MSA Lira instruments and one 
Perkin and Elmer instrument for 
the recording of carbon monox- 
ide concentrations. Our instruments 
have a range of 0 to 100 ppm. and 
give reliable readings of as little as 
2 ppm. These devices with the re- 
corders can be transported to the 
areas where the determinations are 
to be made, but the complete units 
weigh several hundred pounds. 

Among other vapors for which 
the infrared analyzer may be used 

methyl chloride, benzene, sty- 
rene, and vinyl chloride. The instru- 
ment is sensitized to a given gas or 
vapor. The operation of changing 
it to record another gas or vapor 
is a major undertaking. 
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Noise Measuring 
Instruments 


To determine the extent to which 
noise may be a hazard, a number 
of instruments are available. The 
simplest instrument is the sound 
level meter which determines the 
number of decibels. To determine 
noise levels at various frequencies, 
a frequency analyzer must be used. 
A peak noise indicator and equip- 
ment for calibration of instrumenta- 
tion are also of importance. 


Air Velocity Instruments 


The instruments most used in 
industrial hygiene investigations for 
the determination of air velocities 
are the Alnor velometer, the heated 
thermocouple anemometer, the hot 
anemometer, and the Pitot 
tube. The velometer depends on the 
air current swinging a spring loaded 
vane. The instrument can be ob- 
tained with a number of calibrations 
and attachments. Convenient ranges 
for the instrument are 0 to 200 fpm. 
and 0 to 1000 fpm. 

Jets are available which extend 
the instrument to appreciably high- 
er velocity ranges. The Alnor 
Thermo-Anemometer uses a ther- 
mocouple and the Hastings Pre- 
cision air meter a thermopile in a 
probe. The Anemotherm air meter 
hot wire, the resistance 
of which depends on the extent to 
which it is cooled by the air current. 

The Pitot tube measures velocity 
pressure in the air stream and must 
be used with a manometer, usually 
inclined to give greater precision. 
The air velocity in feet per minute 
must be calculated from the velocity 
pressure. 


wire 


utilizes a 


Conclusion. In this review, a 
number of general classifications 
are omitted, such as those used for 
studies of illumination and of ion- 
radiation. Though a great 
number of instruments are now 
available, there continues to be 
room for further development. It 
is to be emphasized that whatever 
the instrument applied to the evalu- 
ation of an occupational health haz- 
ard, the results are only as good as 


izing 
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the intelligent operation of the in- 
strumentation and the competent in- 
terpretation of results obtained. 
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ANOTHER BENEFIT OF MSA’S 
NEW HAT SUSPENSION 


NO 
PRESSURE POINTS 


MSA’s new double cradle suspension 
for Skullgard Hats and Caps gives you 
“Fixed-Crown” clearance and adjustable 
comfort. 

Item: In designing the new suspen- 
sion, uncomfortable pressure points have 
been eliminated. Metal snaps, which 
tend to press against the wearer’s head 
in some safety hats, are recessed into 
plastic frames in this suspension. The 
frames cushion the snaps between the 
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Wisconsin's Goals 


—From page 36 


local safety councils and greater ex- 
change of project data and program 
ideas. 

John TePoorten, coordinator for 
vocational schools in the state, said 
a large industrial concern had re- 
cently underwritten the cost of pro- 
ducing excellent checklists in quan- 
tity on home, office, and school shop 
safety. He recommended a cam- 
paign to put these checklists into 
more hands. 

Clarence Greiber, director of the 
State Board of Vocational & Adult 
Education, said Wisconsin now has 
day-and-evening vocational schools 
in 41 cities and evening schools in 
20 additional cities. Their programs 
are sufficiently flexible, he explained, 
to permit revisions of curricula to 
suit community and industrial needs, 
as those needs change. Vocational 
school instructors are active in local 
safety council work, often serving 
their turn as council officers and 
helping put on special programs. 

Recent articles in NATIONAL 
SAFETY News have underscored 
the need for more emphasis in safety 
research and training for engineers 
and others going on to college, pre- 
paring for careers in business and 
industry. Of 55 colleges and univer- 
sities offering courses in industrial 
safety, only 10 offer degrees in this 
subject. 

The University of Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to Paul Grogan, chairman 
of the Engineering Extension De- 
partment, offers three correspond- 
ence courses in this field—Industrial 
Safety Supervision, Industrial Safety 
Management, and Industrial Safety 
Engineering. 

Clayton Orcutt, of the UW Man- 
agement Institutes, reported that 
several two- to three-day institutes 
have been conducted for industrial 
safety personnel in recent years, but 
more executives have to be sold on 
the value of such training, if expan- 
sion in this field is to be attained. 

The UW School of Education 
offers credit courses 
safety and driver education, but 
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these courses are for teacher prepa- 
ration, not for persons seeking ca- 
reers in industry. 

Walt Lindemann, of Hough Man- 
ufacturing Company and a W.C.S. 
vice-president heading the General 
Safety Division, said: “The accent 
in today’s jet age is on speed—speed 
in travel, speed in production of 
goods, speed in services—but we'll 
have to recognize soon the need for 
instilling in people, starting with our 
children, a desire to survive—a will 
to live. 

“We want to enjoy the advantages 
of our technology without having 
our lives cut short because of failure 
to understand and cope with the 
dangers involved in making indus- 
trial progress.” 

James Busch of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction reported 
the department is at work on a cur- 
riculum-development guide covering 
safety education opportunities in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Dr. William Lea, director of in- 
dustrial hygiene for the State Board 
of Health, commented on the solu- 
tion of problems encountered during 
special studies in occupational health 
and safety at various Wisconsin in- 
dustrial plants. Reports of these 
projects will be published in the 
W.C.S. monthly Safety Newsletter. 

R. W. Gillette, W.C.S. executive 
director, mentioned that needs in oc- 
cupational safety education were to 
be explored in a panel discussion 
during the 1959 Wisconsin Mid- 
Winter Safety Conference at Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Jan. 22-23. 

The 24 participants of the recent 
W.C.S. conference at Madison are 
planning to meet again in April, re- 
turning with reports on proposals by 
their organizations to improve in- 
dustrial safety education in Wiscon- 
sin. 


Doctor to patient: “Your blood 
pressure is normal, but for these 
times that’s not so good.” 


An epigram is a wisecrack that 
has lived long enough to acquire a 
reputation. 
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and Quick Release 


WALL CANISTER 
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throughout the work area. Blanket 
releases instantly or 
entire unit may be 
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gauge metal. 8%” di- 
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the new basic material, all in one 
piece (including channels), not welded, 
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forms, stair and ladder steps, flooring, balco- 
nies, catwalks, machinery guards, fire escapes 
and for original equipment safety treads. 
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Safety Library 


—From page 58 


include attribute listing, forced re- 
lationship techniques, checklists, 
morphological analysis, modifica- 
tion, free association, and Phillips 
66 buzz sessions. 

Chapter 21 lists a number of 
company programs, with a brief ex- 
planation of how each program 
operates. Chapter 22 out'ines im- 
portant considerations to be checked 
before installing a program. The 
final chapter discusses the future of 
creative thinking. In the words of 
the author, various factors should 
be considered in weighing the merits 
of such a program: 

“Creative training is a useful tool 
for management which can sell it- 
self on its own merits. Similarly, 
operational techniques should not 
be regarded as shortcuts to creativi- 
ty; they are merely useful and often 
essential mechanical devices for in- 
creasing the opportunity for new 
ideas to be expressed, and for forc- 
ing the user or users to try new ap- 
proaches and explore for new ideas 
in areas beyond those usually con- 
sidered. 

Remember also that the 
production of a new idea is only 
one part of creative activity. The 
idea must be correctly evaluated, 
and then must be implemented. 
Most new ideas never reach the 
implementation stage, the reason 
for this being that implementation 
is often just plain hard work.” 

—L. C. SMITH 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Aeronautics 

Gross Pattern of Injury of 109 Sur- 
vivors of Five Transport Accidents. 
54pp. July 1958. A. Howard Has- 
brook, director, Aviation Crash Injury 
Research of Cornell University, 2713 
East Airline Way, Sky Harbor Air- 
port, Phoenix, Ariz. (Av-Cir-5-SS-96. ) 
Chemicals 

Properties and Essential Information 
for Safe Handling and Use of Phos- 
phorus Pentasulfide. Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, 1625 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1958. 
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14pp. (Chemical Safety Data Sheet 
SD-71.) 

Thorium—lIts Compounds and AI- 
loys. Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John St., New 
York 38. 1958. 23pp. (Chemical 
Hazards Information Series No. C- 
72.) 


Dust Explosions 

Investigations of the Ignition of 
Grain Dust Clouds by Mechanical 
Sparks. A. R. Morse. 16pp. 1958. 
National Research Council of Canada, 
Radio and Electrical Engineering Di- 
vision, Ottawa, Canada. 


Hoists 

Aerial Passenger Tramways. Special 
Hazards Bulletin, No. 2-110, Vol XI— 
1958. pp. 36-45. Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies, 60 John 
St., New York 38. 
Lifting 

Lifting and Carrying. Great Britain. 
Ministry of Labour & National Serv- 
ice. 1958. 12pp. 18c. Safety, Health 
and Welfare, New Series No. 1. Avail- 
able, British Information Services, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Mining 

Minine Methods and Costs at the 
Holden Mine, Chelan Division, Harve 
Sound Company, Chelan County, 
Washington. U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Distribution Center, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1958. 44pp. 

Raising with a Suspended Work 
Cage at the Irene Shaft, Leadville, 
Colo. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Publi- 
cations Distribution Section, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Infor- 
mation Circular 7868. 


Power Presses 

Safety Devices for Hand and Foot 
Operated Presses. Great Britain, Min- 
istry of Labour & National Service. 
1958. 32pp. 45c. Safety, Health and 
Welfare, New Series No. 3. Available, 
British Information Services, 45 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Accidents 

“What Good Is An _ Accident?” 
S. M. MacCutcheon. I/ndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. November 
1958. pp. 77A-78A. 
Aeronautics 

“What Are the Safety Hazards of 
Nuclear Propulsion?” Leo Seren. 
Space/ Aeronautics. November 1958. 
pp. 18-19. 
Blasting 

“Blasting Limestone Rock Asphalt 
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... Offers you SAFETY 
and economy of feeding 
and ejection 


PRES-VAC SAFETY FEEDERS feed blanks to 
press from a safe distance of 14 inches—BY 
AIR!l—maximum protection to operators and 
handling costs kept at a minimum. 

Save those fingers. $3 5° 


AIR BLAST VALVES 
eject parts safely with Write for 
each stroke of the press— NEW Cotoleg! 


BY AIR! $99% 


Save those hands. 





First Aid Film 
‘Help Wanted’ 


Including the new back-pressure, arm- 
lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 

The only cost for this 34-min- 
ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 

— 


Education Department 
Joh & Joh , New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 





Name_____ — wiiniands 
Address . : sa casnuaasamaeneal 
OO EEE 


ied 
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quainted with 
deal visual... 
tganizatjén in the 

. » that’s 

ical — 


ustri sing, Kinciringsi. 
“Quee ce th quatfty, 
optically corfect lens 
~.mountetrin Willson'S rugged 


Nes ... . competitively. 
‘priced . . . tested to,exceed 


write for prieé listsond details! 
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| in Texas.” Lewis Nordyke. The Ex- | 
| plosives Engineer. September-October | 


| 1958. pp. 135-141. 


“Explosives Help Build an Island.” 
The Explosives | 
1958. | 


Sterling R. Marcher. 
Engineer. September-October 
pp. 142-146. 


| Boilers 
“A Suggested Program for Prevent- 
| ing Corrosion in Heating Boilers.” 


| J. W. Turner. Mechanical Contractor. | 


| November 1958. pp. 56-57. 


| Disaster Warnings 
“Doppler Radar—and the Tornado 
Problem.” 
_ search Trends. Fall 1958. pp. 5-7. 


| Elevators 
“The Floating Platform Elevator, a 


Hazard for Children.” Elevator World. | 


November 1958. pp. 23-24. 


Explosions 
“Atomic Weapon Accidents.” 
men. November 1958. pp. 8-10. 


Eyes 
“Eyes at Work.” James E. O'Neil. 
American Association of Industrial 


Nurses Journal. Nov. 1958. pp. 28-29. | 


| Fertilizer 
“Handling Fertilizer Liquids with | 
Safety.” Larry Lartscher. Agricultural | 


Chemicals. November 1958. pp. 30-32. 


Floors and Flooring 
“Concrete Floor Topping Mini- 
mizes Dusting . . . at Polaroid Plants.” 
The Plant. December 1958. pp. 31-33. 
“Synthetic Floor Finishes.” 
Fuld. Modern Sanitation and Building 


Maintenance. October 1958. pp. 23-24. | 


Health Hazards 

“Aseptic Necrosis of Bone in Cais- 
son Disease.” John D. Thomson and 
Andrew B. Young. British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine. October 1958. 
pp. 270-272. 

“Evaluation of Chemical Cyanosis 
Through Improved Techniques for 


Hemoglobin Analysis.” E. E. Evans | 


and others. AMA Archives of Indus- 
trial Health, November 1958. pp. 
422-428. 

“Storage of DDT and DDE in Peo- 
ple with Different Degrees of Expo- 
sure to DDT.” Wayland J. Hayes and 
others. AMA Archives of Industrial 
Health. November 1958. pp.398-399. 


Hospitals 
“Awareness—Key to Safety.” John 


S. Kowal. Hospitals. November 16, 
1958. p. 22. 


“They Practice Now to Save Lives | 


Frederick S. Wood. Re- | 


Fire- | 


Electrostatically 


- 





~ 


We Donald 


dusttoe 
"66 


RESPIRATOR 








Melvin | 


Really tops in dust protection. 
Lightweight (less than 3 oz.)— 
engineered for perfect balance. 
Filter-holder width reduced 50%, 
eliminating “blind spots.’ ““Static- 
Web” throw-away filter induces a 
charge on dust particles—increas- 
ing normal filtering action. Alumi- 
num face-piece, rubber cushioned, 
may be formed to fit any face. 
Every part replaceable. 








Write for Bulletin 
and Prices 


BF MSD 


Manufacterers & Distributors of 
¢ 
gy adustrial Sage Clothing & Equipment 


en 
5721 West 96th St., Los Angeles 45 
3745 Greenbriar Dr., Houston 6 


Distr. in Canada by Mine Safety 
Appi. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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national’s 
fast, safe 


$S$-25 for 


electrical 
cleaning 


ro cateeaaalies EE 





National's SS-25 is the 
SAFE, FAST solvent for 
cleaning and degreasing 
all electric and electronic 
equipment. SS-25 has no 
flash at the boiling point 
ind its low toxicity is 25 
times safer than carbon 
tetrachloride. With a 
specific gravity of 1.03 
§S-25 leaves no residue 
on drying. Your electri 
cal equipment will have 
1 longer, trouble-free life 
when cleaned with Na 
tional’s economical SS-25 
Solvent Degreaser. SS-25 
should be specified 
wherever a SAFE sol 

vent degreaser is re 

quired. SS-25 is regis 


tered in the I >. Pa 











tent Office. 


national 


DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
2417 Commerce, Dallas 
906 S. Seventh, St. Louis 
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Later.” Hospitals. December 16, 1958. 
pp. 42-44. 

“Women Fire Fighters Prove Their 
Worth.” Gene Foreman. Mental Hos- 
pitals. December 1958. p. 33. 


Labor Union 
“Should Safety Be Bargained?” En- 


gineering News-Record. November 27, 
1958, p. 85. 


Lighting 
“Visual Comfort in the Office.” 


John J. Neidhart. Jndustrial Medicine 
and Surgery. November 1958. pp. 
558-564. 

“Visual Comfort in the Plant.” Wil- 
liam H. Kahler. IJndustrial Medicine 
and Surgery. November 1958. pp. 
556-557. 

“What’s Ahead in Industrial Light- 
ing?” E. A. Lindsay. General Electric 
Review. November 1958. pp. 24-27. 


Lumber Industry 

“Near Conflagration in Palmyra, 
N. J. Provides Good Mutual Aid 
Test.” Donald V. Powell. Fire Engi- 
neering. November 1958. pp. 1006- 
1007. 


Machinery 

“How Aijr-Control Devices Aid 
Production.” Philip Hall. American 
Machinist. December 15, 1958. pp. 
109-116. 


Mining 

“AC Continuous Mining at CF&l’s 
Allen Mine.” Coal Age. November 
1958. pp. 78-83. 

“Ammonium Nitrate and Its Use as 
a Blasting Agent.” Donald M. Strom- 
quist. Coal Age. November 1958. 
pp. 104-106. 

“Developing Discipline.” Coal Age. 
December 1958. pp. 146-147. 


Noise 

“New Noise Law Proposed for Cin- 
cinnati.” (Originally from The En- 
quirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. August 23, 
1958.) Noise Control. September 
1958. p. 336. 
Nurses 

“AAIN’s Statement of Principle 
Concerning the Practical Nurse in In- 


| dustry.” American Association of In- 
| dustrial Nurses Journal. November 


1958. p. 8. 
Plumbing Regulations 

“The National Plumbing Code and 
You.” Elliott R. Whitman. Refriger- 
ation Service and Contracting. No- 


| vember 1958. pp. 12-15. 


Power Transmission 
“Correcting V-Belt Troubles.” The 
Plant. December 1958. pp. 49-50. 
“Spotting \V-Belt Troubles.” The 





another 
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Plant. December 1958. p. 48. 
Shuts Doors, Windows, Stops Conveyors, ont; Renamer p 
Printing and Publishing Industry 


Sounds Alarm..... “Teamwork Promotes Safety.” 
George E. Toles. Printing Magazine. 
December 1958. pp. 42-43. 


Public Utilities 

“Analysis of Fatal Accidents.” S. H. 
Young. The Edison Electric Institute 
Bulletin. December 1958. pp. 383-386. 


Radiation 

“Personnel Monitoring for External 
Radiation: a National Service.” J. F. 
B. Dealler and others. Occupational 
Safety and Health. July-December 
1958. pp. 137-153. 


A firel — we ers” * 
entire system. ” Railroads 


“How Radio Helps L&HR Ship- 

EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS ‘ pers.” Railway Age. November 24, 

Where fire hazards are severe | : 1958. pp. 46, 48. : 

and access limited... play safe! |_ “Man Failure Blamed in CNJ 

Be ready and secure with a fast Wreck.” Railway Age. November 17 

action Randolph Automatic Fire Ocors and windows o< a 9: oma 

Extinguishing SYSTEM! ene eee 1S: PM, S- 

Write today for Randolph’s Refrigeration 

Eee Peng ee “Preventive Maintenance Service.” 

P seuares tor Orrin Hutchins and J. E. Manahan. 


580 typical fire hazards. Randolph 
Laboratories, Inc., 1455 Frontage Refrigeration Service and Contracting. 


Road, Northbrook, Illinois November 1958. pp. 18-20. 














“CYCLONE” nozzles 
flood entire room with 


COz in 15 seconds. Responsibility 
“Accident Prevention and Related 


Services.” Arthur H. Christian. /n- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry. 
November 1958. pp. 85A-87A. 

“My Responsibilities in Safety as a 
Mill Manager.” Harry S. Spencer. 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. 
November 1958. pp. 224, 226. 








KdOST SAFETY DirEcTORS /WS/ST ON a 
ules 


ape teoe LADDER R SEees 7 “Enforcing Safety Rules.” Russell 


DeReamer. Supervision. December 


gecuse Sr Ui LADDER DIAGRAM Snowe AcrumL 4 1958. pp. 10-12. (Part One of a two- 
SHOES APPR MOLDING POWER OF Sept part article.) 
FORALL SURFACES/THIS Lancer swes ER 
EQUIPMENT ENABLES WORK- = CONDITIONS INDICATE® { Silos 
\) wn strero LADDER JOBS yo “Storage Silos . . . Their Suitability, 
fsa hE Migs Ane Costs, and Some Precautions.” W. G. 
\ TOHOLD BASE OF LADDER/ j Hudson. The Plant. December 1958. 
\ # 4 1949 REPORT OF THE N.Y pp. 29-31. 
\\\\ WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION BD. | 
Solvents 


aye ny 21,000 FALL ) 
ACCIDE DISCLOSED /, % “Play afe wi egreasing - 
pp, A y Mh" Strep, Play it Safe with Degreasing Op 
AS THE PRINCIPAL R/S fa a Pa . erations.” Henry Allen. American 
CAUSE OF LADDER = TFET cg 7 shini sili 5 
ACCIDE 7 a a Machinist. December 1, 1958. p. 108. 
| | ‘SMOOTH CONCRETE -COVERED Wits ALEMITE * 

ALSO AVAILABLE:—NON- = aR a = apt We icing 2 . ; 
SAMAK LADOER SHOES FOR SAR AOS 8 RARE oo An Investigation of Some Health 
REFINERIES, GRAIN ELEVATORS, SMOOTH RON -DRY Hazards in an Inert-Gas Tungsten- 
MUNITIONS PLANTS AND ALL ____-- TERRAZZO-DRY , SMOOTH CONCRETE-WET , . ~ ” afta 
INDUSTRIES WHERE SPARKS L___ "WAXED WARD woo0- Wer Arc Welding Shop.” P. J. R. Challen 

ARE A HAZARD, Scsngnad Win SEMIODAEEEEE Stinger and others. British Journal of Indus- 


Oner Safe Hi LADDER ATTACHMENTS Po) trial Medicine. October 1958. pp. 276- 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 389 


2700 W. BARBERRY PLACE 


DENVER 4, COLORADO fs ’ “Welding Institute Plays Up Role of 





National Certified Pipe Welding Bu- 
POLE GRIP M\\ wate cep aaleiogs reau in Meeting Pressure Code Re- 
matvrasoreon \\\ soem secumet quirements.” Mechanical Contractor. 


CU AMY POLE , PIPE OR LAQCER SECURELY 


= i parece November 1958. pp. 54-55. 
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ADDRESSES OF 
MAGAZINES MENTIONED 
Readers are asked to send their 
requests for copies of magazine ar- 
ticles to the publishers. The NSC Li- 
brary is unable to fill such orders. 


AMA Archives of Industrial Health, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


Acricultural Chemicals, P.O. Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J. 


American Association of Industrial Nurses 
Journal, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21. 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 36. 


British Journal of 
Tavistock Square W.C. 


Industrial Medicine, 
1, London, England. 


Coal Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
The Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, 750 

Third Ave., New York 17 

World, P.O. Box 1641, Mobile, 


Elevator 
Ala 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 
, New York 36. 


42nd 


The Explosives Engineer, 613 Delaware 


Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Del 


Fire En a 


York 17 


gineering, 305 E. 45th St., 


Firemen, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. 


General Electric Review, Schenectady, 


N. ¥ 


Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. 
Engineering Chemistry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


605 N. 


Industrial and 
1155—16th St., N.W., 
ial Medicine and 
Ave., Chicago 11 


Surgery, 


Mechanical 
Rockefeller Plaza, 


Contractor, Suite 570, 45 
New York 20. 


Mental Hospitals, 1785 Mass. Ave., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. cg 


and Building Mainte 
Easton, Pa. 


Modern Sanitation 
nance, Powell Magazines, Inc., 


Noise 


Cambridge 


278 Massachusetts Ave., 
38, Mass. 


Control, 


and Health, Interna- 
Switzerland. 


Occupational Safety 


tional Labour Office, Geneva, 


The Plant, 
Mich. 


Plant Publishing Co., St. 


Joseph 


Printing Magazine, 93 Worth St., New 


York 13 


of Canada, 
Gardenville, 


Pulp and Magazine 
National 


Que., ¢ 


Paper 
Business Publications, 
anada. 


Railway Age, Simmons-Boardman Co., 


Orange, Conn. 
Refrigeration Service and Contracting, 
433-435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 


Trends, Cornell 
Buffalo 21, 


Aeronautical 
nS 


42nd St., 


Research 
Laboratories, Inc., 
205 | New 


Space/Aeronautics, 


York 17 


Supervision, 404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount 


Morris, Ill 
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Durable coated glass cloth 
RESISTS ACIDS and HEAT 


smooth finish is easy to clean 





® 


GREENWEAR 


ANOTHER 


eeler EXCLUSIVE 


A new 15 oz. Green vinyl coated glass cloth! Greenwear 
for resistance to acids, alkalis and heat in a complete 
line — aprons, coats, overalls, leggings, hoods, cover- 


alls, pants, spats, sleeves, 


curtains, etc. Chemically 


resistant stitching, heavy duty straps, snap fasteners, 
and fittings on all garments. Greenwear, a new modern 


dimension in protective apparel. 
Dealer or write us for full details. 


® Appealing color 
® Good wear and fit 
® Flexible fabric 


@ Roomy “‘action” 
garments 


strength 


See your Wheeler 
® Smooth, easy-to- 
clean finish 


@ High tear and tensile 


® Coated both sides 


WHEELER PROTECTIVE APPAREL, INC. 


226 W. Huron Street . 


 / 


Chicago 10, Winele 


ROUND FRAME 
panel Model #7 (Medium Size) 


Model #27 (Large Size) 





SQUARE FRAME 
Model #1-N (Medium Size) 
Model #30 (Large Size) 


Rigid Frame COVER COCGELEL 


Unimpeded Side Vision. Crystal clear 
frames permit unimpeded vision from 
both sides as well as from under and over 
the eyes. 

With their shatter-resistant, optically- 
correct IMPAX Lenses, these goggles per- 
mit excellent vision in all directions and 
provide maximum heavy impact protec- 
tion from all angles. 





Interchangeable Lenses reduce costs 
and cut down goggle inventory needs. 





Quolity Eye Protective Equipment 


Mp ko SS CD 








WATCHEMOKET 


ea) CY 


All-Molded Construction provides 
extra strength . . . resists breakage at all 
points. 

Lock Bar holds lens firmly. Has integral 
annealed end permitting easy removal for 
lens replacement. 





Black or Green Frames are also 
available. 


For details, see your authorized EYE 
SAVERS supplier or write direct. 


Made by the Leaders in Plastics 


DD BD 





e 





WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL CO., INC. 


232 West Exchange St. PROVIDENCE 3, R. 1. 


In Canada: Levitt-Sotety Limited, Toronto 10, Montreal 26, Winnipeg. 
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tudlleva COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VA\ 3] 
_ way i ae ' i 


Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing labor costs — 
a single cleaning unit that completely mechanizes scrubbing. A 
Combination Scrubber-Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes 
if required, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience of working 
with this single unit... the thoroughness with which it cleans 

.and the features that make the machine simple to operate. 
It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of the hand on 
clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs quietly. 








Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at left, an electric 
unit for heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, 
has a 26-inch brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 
sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), de- 
pending upon condition of the floors, conges- 
tion, et cetera. (The machine can be leased or 
purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of sizes, 
and gasoline or propane powered as well as 
electric models. From this complete line, you can 
choose the size and model that’s exactly right for 
your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It’s 
also good to know that a4 Finnell Floor Specialist 
and Engineer is nearby to help train your mainte- 
mance operators in the proper use of the machine 
and to make periodic check-ups. 





For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone 

Powder Dispenser or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 

and Level Cable Wind Inc., 2202 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all 
<spthae eaites principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. : = IN aut 


PRINCIPAL 
Oncginators of Power Serubbing and Polishing WHachines fanal 33 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT 





Product announcements in this section are reviewed for 
compliance with the advertising policy of the NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS. Inclusion should not, however, be construed 
as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Aluminized 
Protective 
Clothing 


The “70” line of aluminized 
flame-proofed rayon protective 
garments overcomes many dis- 
advantages of aluminized duck, 
which reportedly was struc- 

turally weak and too vulnerable to heat. 

Aluminized flame-proofed rayon was developed to 
provide strength, high resistance to radiant heat, and 
stability under flexing, with retention of its aluminized 
finish. It is about six times as strong as aluminized 
duck and will not support combustion. It is also more 
dependable, when exposed to radiant heat. 

Garments to be manufactured in the “70” line will 
be a range of sizes and lengths of coats, aprons and 
sleeves, pants, leggings, hats, hods, bibs, spats, shoe 
covers, overshoes, blankets, cuffs, gloves, caps and 
helmets. 

Flame-proofed rayon lends itself to the aluminized 
finish. Garments made from it are said to be soft, pliable 
and comfortable to wear for extended periods. 


Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc., 224 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. (Item No. 301) 


Control 
System 


A new fail-safe, 

anti-repeat control 

system featuring dual interlocked, but independent, 

pneumatic-electrical-mechanical circuits, is said to make 

the possibility of an accidental repeat operation in 
single cycling machines virtually impossible. 

The Andrus-Coon press control is designed to pro- 
tect personnel against injury on manually-operated ma- 
chines, or to prevent tooling damage on automatic 
equipment. 


It is suitable for use on presses, brakes, shears, in- 
dexing units and similar applications using an air-op- 
erated friction clutch and spring-set brake. The system 
uses two separate electrical, pneumatic and mechanical 
control circuits, operating in tandem. 

According to the manufacturer, these are completely 
interlocked so failure of any one, or more than one, 
control component automatically stops the machine at 
once or at the end of the cycle. It also prevents the 
start of the next cycle until the fault is located and 
corrected. 

The unit is built for use on new equipment and to be 
adapted to existing control installations. 

Standard features include plug-in or standard indus- 
trial relays and cover mounted key-operated selector 
switch. Built-in relay test plug, relay test and multiple 
circuit test switches, safety lock-out relay, top-stop, 
timed inching are optional extras. 


Textrol, Inc., 4015 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio (Item No. 302) 


Safety 
Spectacles 


A universal 

== bridge, which will 

fit more chen 95 per cent of employees without need 

of adjustment, is the unique feature of the Welsh 
“Unibridge” safety spectacles. 

Time-consuming fitting adjustments can be elimi- 
nated, and inventory stock requirements reduced. The 
bridge blends comfortably to nose contours, and the 
modern butt-joint temple construction provides strength 
and fit. 

The spectacles are available in three temple styles: 
spatula, metal paddle and comfort cable. There is a 
choice of copper, cordovan and pink crystal in the 
butyrate frame. The lens shape and construction is $7 
square shape clear or green heat-treated glass and 
CR39 plastic. Eye size is available in 46 mm. and 
48 mm. 

Welsh Mfg. Co., 11 Magnolia Street, Providence 
9, R. I. (item No. 303) 
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Plastic 
Load 
Slings 


Use of plastic ropes 
fashioned from Mylar as 
load slings in industrial 
hoists, instead of conven- 
tional manila or steel 
cable, results in econo- 
mies and improved work- 

men’s safety records. 

Tests have indicated that the plastic rope has out- 
worn manila at a 6 to | ratio, and the slings are not 
subject to the load-caused kinks or sets which make 
steel cable difficult and time-consuming to use. Also, 
minor in-plant accidents caused by workmen cutting 
their hands on broken threads in steel slings has been 
eliminated. 

Mylar does not scratch the plastic and steel coil 
stock constantly being hoisted by the slings. 

Additional advantages of the ropes include dieletric 
properties enabling it to be passed over hot power lines 
without danger of shorting, and a total imperviousness 
to almost all types of acid and metallic corrosion that 
make it suitable for chemical plant use 


U. S. Plastic Rope, Inc. 2581 Spring St., Redwood 
City, Calif. (Item No. 304) 


Electric 
Cap Lamp 


The new Wheat 

Lamp provides 30 

per cent more light 

than previous mod- 

els and with no in- 

crease in weight. They are designed for the mining in- 

dustry. The battery design and a new krypton gas-filled 

bulb with two equal-working filaments are responsible 
for the increase in light output. 

A perfect spot can be made with either filament, as 
the focussing is done instantly without tools. By ro- 
tating the switch knob, the reflector moves to the best 
position for the desired focus of the light beam. The 
filaments are crossed and centered on the long axis 
of the bulb. 

The battery has a double-sleeve, multi-tube positive 
plate construction, permitting greater volume of active 
material per tube and greater accessibility of the elec- 
trolyte to the material. This provides higher capacity 
for brighter light, without increasing battery size. The 
battery also includes improvements which increase re- 
sistance to vibration and hard use. 

The headpiece design also is new, and the cord now 
passes over the crown of the protective cap for better 
balance. 


National Mine Service Co., 2530 Koppers Blidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (Item No. 305) 


Mouth-To-Mask Resuscitator 


This resuscitator is said to be a new concept for 
safer, more effective manual resuscitation. It may be 
used for first aid in toxic gas inhalation, asphyxia, elec- 
trical shock, inhaled industrial solvents and where 
breathing is impaired. 

An automatic pressure limiting valve prevents pres- 
sures greater than 14 mm. of mercury, protecting the 
lungs of the smallest patients. 

At no time is the patient’s breath inhaled by the 
operator. Physically separated from the patient, the 
operator can observe chest movement and lip color 
without interrupting the rythm of resuscitation. 

A rebreathing system prevents hyper-ventilation of 
the operator. The resuscitator can be used by one op- 
erator continuously for long periods. 

The complete unit includes the resuscitator, trans- 
parent face piece, aspirator, airway and carrying bag. 
The complete kit weighs 2 Ibs., 3 ozs. Air exchange 
in excess of 1000 ml. is easily accomplished. 


Globe Industries, Inc., Medical & Hospital Dept. 
125 Sunrise Place, Dayton 7, Ohio (Item No. 306) 


Lint-Free Garments 


In industries where lint-free conditions are essential, 
this new line of lint-free 100 per cent DuPont Dacron 
will be effective. 

Garments made of lint-free, acid-resistant fabric are 
designed with extra-high necks and with adjustable 


sleeve and pants cuffs for head-to-toe coverage. Round- 
ing out the uniforms are lint-free Dacron full caps, 
caps with capes and lint-free nylon shoe covers. 

Acid and chemical-resistant apparel of 100 per cent 
Du Pont Dacron, including shirts, pants, laboratory 
coats and coveralls, is also available. The fabric re- 
sists damage from exposure to various acids, alkalis, 
solvents, caustics and other chemicals. 


Workion, Inc., 253 West 28th St., New York 1, 
N. Y. (Item No. 307) 


Reversible 
Welder's Glove 


The front and back of 
this glove are identical 
in pattern, and there are 
no exposed seams on 
either side. The glove fits 

with equal comfort and feel on either hand. 

Soft, flexible heat-resistant genuine horseside has 
been used in the brown and green glove. It is called 
the “Singer-Solo,” and the glove comes packed singly, 
which means it can be ordered three at a time instead 
of a pair. The manufacturer states that in actual tests 
three single gloves have lasted as long as two or three 
pairs of ordinary welder’s gloves. 

Singer Glove Mfg. Co., 860 W. Wood St., Chicago 
22, Ill. (Item No. 308) 
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Air-Operated 
Stock Feed Unit 


Hand-fed punch press 
jobs can be profitably con- 
verted to safe, faster auto- 
matic feeding with this 
portable air-operated stock 
feed unit. The unit incor- 
porates a Micro-Valve Con- 
trol and can be mounted in 

minutes without links or rods. 

Four standard sizes are available for most hand-fed 
punch presses. The feed is air-operated. There are no 
solenoids. No electrical connections are required. The 
unit will boost output and cut operating costs on short- 
run, strip stock feeding jobs, and when coil stock is 
used. Rejects are reduced, as uniform accuracy is 
maintained. Die breakage is almost eliminated, operator 
safety improved, and fatigue minimized. 

Stock grippers are opened for instant loading and 
aligning of stock through the guide by the micro-valve. 
This stock is inserted easily, so strip and coil stock 
can be fed efficiently. 

With the ease of application, automatic feeding be- 
comes practical for press operations where slow, la- 
borious hand-feeding is normally used. 


Cleveland Pneumatic Industries, Inc., 64 Old 
Orchard, Skokie, III. (Item No. 309) 


Pole Pul-Bar 


The new Pole-Pul-Bar has features that offer service 
with safety. 

The single step action jack principle tightens two 
premium preformed wire ropes evenly and tightly 
around a pole with a positive locking action, securing 
the lead pole for safe load transportation. It is de- 
signed to pull dollies and dinkies with brakes. The extra- 
heavy Pul-Bar will withstand the shock and jerk of 
instant stops and starts. The unit features extra-heavy 
steel construction, premium performed wire rope, single 
step action jack, 9/16-in. pins that make a safe and 
positive cable lock, stub chain for the binder, steel pole 
bumper, and a relatively light weight of 77 Ibs. 

Hoff & Davis Tool Designing & Mfg., 2590 E. 67th 
St., Long Beach, Calif. (Item No. 310) 


Portable Public 
Address System 


The ‘“‘Ranger”’ 
transistorized port- 
able public address 
megaphone weighs 3 
Ibs. and is equipped 

with a pistol grip for one-hand operation. The unit is 
powered by six self-contained, easily replaceable pen- 
light batteries. No plug-in to an electric light socket is 
necessary. 


The “ranger” is designed for directing traffic and 
emergencies on streets and highways. It cuts through 
the noise in construction areas and provides light, port- 
able long-distance communication equipment at fire 
and disaster. 

As a training aid for safety and security work, it is 
effective. It is durable, weatherproof and reliable, and 
has an adjustable volume control. Each unit is equipped 
with the new rubber safety mouth guard that prevents 
injury to the face and teeth. 


Antrex Corp., 856 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 22, 
lll., (item No. 311) 


Safety 
Step 
Tread 


A non-skid, 
metal-backed safety 
step tread is now 

available for commercial buildings, factories, theaters 
and institutions. Other suggested uses include steps on 
trucks, construction equipment, chemical and food- 
processing plants, mills and machine shops. Primarily 
designed to prevent slips and falls through its non-skid, 
anti-slip features, the plate features “two-zone” con- 
struction. The lip and edge contain a high percentage 
of live rubber that helps prevent shattered shinbone 
accidents and withstands gouging by sharp heels. 

The tread is made from synthetic Rub-Bub com- 
pound that resists abrasion. Compounds have sure- 
footed textures, and are integrally molded and double- 
bonded to punched metal backing. Non-skid wet or dry, 
the step plate also offers increased safety, because 
small squeegee ribs grip shoe soles tightly while water 
tracked on the step tread drains off through the deep 
grooves. 

The steps are available in various sizes, and can be 
installed on new concrete steps, old concrete steps, or on 
metal steps by conventional screws or bolts. 


Samuel Moore & Co., Flooring Prod. Div. Mantua, 
Ohio, (Item No. 312) 


Herbicide 


Atrazine SOW Herbicide for non-selective or in- 
dustrial weed control on non-cropped land controls 
annual broadleaf weeds and grasses and many perennial 
weeds. It may be applied not only before weeds emerge, 
but also within several weeks after weed emergence. 

The product is effective from late spring through 
early summer, is low in toxicity to man and animals, 
and does not require the use of special protective cloth- 
ing. It is non-flammable, low in electrical conductivity, 
non-corrosive and easily flushed from sprayer equip- 
ment with water. It will be useful in controlling weeds 
presenting fire hazards. 

Geigy Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 430 Yonkers, 
N. Y. (Item No. 313) 
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5) Flooring 
> Material 


A new flooring material that can 
withstand up to 50 per cent inor- 
ganic acid conditions without cor- 
roding is available in smooth or 
non-skid finish. 

“Stonclad” will withstand hot con- 
centrated alkaline solutions up to 
170 degrees and nitric acid up to 

15 per cent. The main feature is its ability to resist cor- 
rosion damage from acids and alkalies, and at the same 
time stand up under heavy traffic. 

Synthetic resins are used together in such a way 
that a macropolymer or “chain strength” product is 
achieved. A new installation may be used for foot 
and light truck traffic after five hours. No special floor 
preparation is required. Simple cleaning is usually suf- 
ficient preparation before application of the product 
over the old surface. 

“Stonclad” is available in tile red and medium grey. 


Stonhard Co., Inc. Dept. 134, 1304 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. (Item 314) 


Snap-On Signs 


These signs can be used for safety messages and 
programs. White plastic channel boards with red, blue, 
green or black borders feature six channels accom- 
modating 15 two-inch embossed snap-on letters in red, 


blue, green or black. The boards measure 24 in. by 
19 in. 

Art work, layout and samples on special designs 
and coloring will be furnished. The letters and boards 
are available in kits or individually. 

Ad-O-Plastic, P. O. Box 474, Woodbridge, N. J. 
(Item No. 315) 


Magnetic 
Transfer 
System 


A new magnetic 

transfer system, the 

. AAC Automatic 

Hand, now makes it possible to automate transfer and 

removal of many parts previously handled manually. 

It is intended primarily for handling large parts, as 

well as those that cannot be handled mechanically with- 

out damage. It is useful with preses, roll forming ma- 

chines, press brakes, hydraulic presses, shears, welding 
equipment, and similar equipment. 

The Automatic Hand will automate a line, starting 
with sheared blanks and feeding and removing them 
from fabricating machines until the part is complete. 
Electro magnets and electromagnetic rollers are basic 
to the system. These magnets pick up the piece to be 
transferred and move it to the next station, where a 


switch is tripped, releasing the piece. The piece may 
then be picked up by another magnet for further trans- 
fer, fed into another fabricating unit, or stacked, as 
the operation requires. 

By automating such operations as removing blanks 
from a press, transferring and feeding to another press, 
use of these new units reduced many safety hazards. 
Production and output of capital equipment are in- 
creased, and personnel is freed for other work. 


American Actuator Corp., Box 384, Stamford, 
Conn. (item No. 316) 


Sound 
Barrier 


An earphone, particularly 
useful in noisy industrial 
applications and in flight 
communication systems, is 
the +260 Sound Barrier. 
The unit consists of a 

speaker boom and earphones built into ear-muff type 
hearing protectors. The unit fits on the head to allow 
freedom of both hands. Noises are deadened, allowing 
quiet communication and more audible transmission. 


Willson Products Div., Ray-O-Vac Co., Reading, 
Pa. (item No. 317) 


Explosionproof 
Panel Heater 


This heater has been 
approved by UL for 
certain hazardous 
areas. Model RX-5,500 
w. heater, may be used 

in Class 1, Group D, Petroleum Products, and in 
Class 1, Group C, Ethyl Ether Vapor, where the 
temperature limit is 356 degrees. Model RX-10, 
1000 w. heaters may be used in Class 1, Group D, 
Petroleum Products, where the temperature limit 
is 536 degrees. The heaters are suitable for hot 
desert or low arctic temperature applications. 
Features of these heaters include radiation fans of 
cast aluminum, which provide a free flow of heated 
air. Hot resistor wires are insulated and imbedded 
within the finned aluminum casting. Deflector 
channels force the heat outward, providing second- 
ary air flow. A heat shield and rear panel prevent 
scorching of walls, and engineered joints and the 
terminal box resist high pressures. The heaters 
have an external conduit box with a unit for con- 
necting the power service. A _nickel-plated grille 
guards the heating panel. 
Commercial Controls Corp., Electromode Div., 
570 Culver Road Rochester 3, N. Y. (Item No. 
318) 
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Fire-Fighting 
Lift Truck 


This low lift 
platform truck 
doubles as a pro- 
duction tool and 
as mobile _fire- 
fighting equipment. 

Key to the system, developed by the manufacturer 
for use in his own plant, is a fire-fighting unit mount- 
ed on a skid. The economical device carries carbon 
dioxide and dry chemical fire-fighting systems, as well 
as a small tank of water and auxiliary hose for con- 
nection to local outlets. 

In emergencies the truck picks up the skid and 
carries it to the location where it is needed. The 
truck designed for handling the fire-fighting unit 
is a standard 66 in. platform Worksaver with a 24 
v. electrical system permitting speeds up to 10 mph. 
The highly maneuverable truck will operate in nar- 
row aisles and low headroom areas and other places 
where standard fire fighting equipment could not 
operate. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt 
Bivd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. (Item No. 319) 


Emergency Oxygen Unit 


This dependable emergency medical oxygen unit has 
a standard “D” cylinder containing 360 liters of oxy- 
gen, sufficient for one hour. When empty it may be 
exchanged or refilled. 

The light, handy unit is easily carried, and can be 
used immediately in an emergency requiring the ad- 
ministration of oxygen. It is adaptable for industrial 
plants and offices. 


Montbel!l Products Corp., 7435 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ill. (Item No. 320) 


Swing-Top 
Lids 


Convert-A-Drum 

Swing-top lids quickly 

convert empty 15, 30- 

and 55-gal. capacity 

drums into efficient, 

safe, sanitary, attractive waste receptacles. The lids 

are made of fire-resistant heavy steel, each containing 

two free-swinging doors with rustproof, baked green 
enamel finish. 

The lids are attached in a few seconds to any stand- 
ard drums. The lids are available as individual units, 
or as part of a kit including one swing-top lid, a can 
of decorative instant-dry spray-on, and one easy-on 
burlap bag that hooks inside the drum to prevent cor- 
rosive action of waste and to make disposal easier. 


General Scientific Equip. Co., Limekiln Pike & 
Williams Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Item No. 321) 


Electrostatic 
Voltmeter 


This voltmeter 
can measure the 
voltage of an elec- 
trostatically 
charged surface 

without touching it. 

The equipment can be mounted wherever static 
is suspected, and its presence not only established 
but actually measured. Measurements are made 
without contact of probe to the surface, and results 
are relatively independent of the distance from the 
probe to the surface being measured. Suggested 
fields of application include manufacturers of sheet 
plastic materials, paper manufacturers, synthetic 
textiles, hospital surgery, petro-chemical operations, 
atomic energy and mining operations. 

A portable type instrument operating on the same 
principle is also available for use where the probe 
can be located close to the surface measured. The 
instrument can be used as a visible indicator of the 
relative danger of the charge of static accumula- 
tions. This would be valuable in surgery, oxygen 
therapy and the manufacture of explosives. 


Monroe Electronic Laboratories, Inc. Middleport, 
N. Y. (Item No. 322) 


Vaportight 
Lighting 
Fixtures 














These fixtures 
protect lamps and 
lighting installa- 

tions from premature failures caused by seeping 
moisture, rain, ice, corrosive fumes or non-explosive 
vapors and gases. Pendant, ceiling and wall types 
in sizes up to 200 w. are available and are all fully 
UL-approved and CSA-approved for vaportight serv- 
ice. 

Each fixture is individually packaged with com- 
ponents and accessories for quick, easy-on-the-job 
installation. Components are heavy-duty, rustproof, 
corrosion-resistant, high-purity aluminum, precision 
die cast for uniformity and interchangeability through- 
out the line. 

The units weigh less, have fewer parts, are easier 
to install, and provide years of trouble-free service 
where moisture and the elements are damaging to 
other units. The line is effective in processing areas, 
cold storage and meat packing plants, breweries, 
foundries, loading docks and platforms, and other 
exposed or damp locations. 


Stonco Electric Products Co., 333 Monroe Ave., 
Kenilworth, N. J. (Item No. 323) 
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Greater ease of 
finger movement, 
added comfort and 

protection are provided by this all-purpose plastic- 
coated glove. 

Featuring box-tipped fingers, curved to fit each 
finger of the hand, the gloves provide the dexterity of 
an “extra set of finger nails” in handling small parts. 
The glove fingers do not hug the hand but allow free 
air circulation, when the hand is flexed 

Available with plastic coating on the entire glove 
or on the palm only, the box-tipped model is liquid- 
proof and resistant to most acids and other chemicals. 
This glove is warm and long wearing and is available 
in knit wrist, band-top or gauntlet styles for men and 
women. 

Advance Glove Mfg. Co., 902 W. LaFayette Bivd., 
Detroit 26, Mich. (Item No. 324) 


Fire 
Protection 
System 


The Phon- 

O-Matic fire 

protection 

system pro- 

vides coded and recorded fire and security signals 

successive and non-interfering with the additional 
advantage of phone communication. 

Independent police and compulsory watchman re- 
porting is secondary to fire reporting. Centralized 
control equipment eliminates 95 per cent of field 
maintenance. A plug-in design assures quick repair 
and continuous service. Recall and remote signal- 
light control from headquarters, as well as full voice 


recording, are optional. 
Notifier Corp., Lincoln, Nebr. (Item No. 325) 


Fire-Retardant Floor Tile 


Koroseal vinyl asbestos floor tiling offers extra safety 
for flooring. The product was developed to meet such 
specifications as Military Specification MIL-T-18830. 

The high degree of fire safety, decorative utility, 
durability, comfort, permanence, service, and light 
weight make it useful for ships, hospitals, commercial 
and institutional buildings. 

The product does not support combustion and is 
fortified for fire-resistance. The elimination of extra 
surface finishes, and the special composition afford 
double anti-slip protection. 


This floor tiling can be installed on practically any 
smooth, dry and rigid interior floor, including concrete, 
wood, marble, steel and composition floors. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Flooring Products, Water- 
town 72, Mass. (item No. 326) 


Saw 
Safety 


A power see-through 
saw guard approved by 
the New York State 

Department of Labor, gives protection in the op- 
eration of any conventional table saw with blades 
from 6 to 16 in. in diameter. 

A transparent shield of shatter-resistant Plexiglas 
covers the saw, allowing vision and accuracy in 
various operations. By a flick of the knob, the guard 
is set into any of three operating positions in extension 
plates attached to the table top. 

Capable of providing horizontal and vertical pres- 
sure, the guard can be used as an over-riding fence 
for angular work. It prevents physical contact with 
the blade and resists displacement while in use. 

A special feature is the non-fouling, spring-loaded, 
anti-kickback device built into the shield to increase 
operator protection. It is designed to dig into the 
stock in case of a “force back.” 

Brett-Guard Corp., 3611 14 Ave., Brooklyn 18, 
N. Y., (Item No. 327) 


Bottle-Crusher 


Disposing of rejected or broken 
bottles is now safely possible with 
this bottle crusher. The unit fea- 
tures an enclosed motor, imper- 
vious to the water necessary to 
wash down equipment. 

The extra-heavy castings will 
withstand the terrific impact of 
heavy glass bottles because the 

impellor or glass breaker is made of 30 per cent carbon 
steel and is guaranteed not to bend or break under 
extreme usage. 

The bottle crusher will be useful for bottlers, food 
packers, drug, cosmetic and sundry manufacturers, res- 
taurants and hotels, or wherever quantities of unwanted 
glass must be safely and economically disposed of. 

The unit is powered by a % hp. motor, and accepts 
bottles and other glass objects up to 5 in. in diameter. 


Rescor Industries, 18 W. Broad St., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., (Item No. 328) 
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Fork Truck for 
Hazardous 


Locations 


A walkie fork 
truck designed to 
meet UL explosion- 
proof specifications 
is built for miaxi- 

mum safety in severely hazardous locations. The 
truck design will permit mechanized handling in 
refineries, paint and chemical plants, mines and 
other installations, where vapors and fumes are 
present in explosive quantities. 

This truck is designed to meet UL type EX-Class 
|-Group D_ explosionproof, specifications and is 
available on counterbalanced fork trucks. 

Aside from special wiring and battery arrange- 
ments used, explosionproof trucks are the same as 
standard models, except for a minor increase in 
over-all length to accommodate the battery ar- 
rangement. Switches, motors and wiring are sealed 
in conduits or explosionproof fixtures. The battery 
arrangement permits flexible speed control without 
using heat-producing resistance boxes. Like other 
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Glendale Optical Co., Inc. 


B. F. Goodrich Foot- 
wear & Ficoring Co. 


John L. Baier, John M. 
Burns and V. J. Reed have 
been appointed sales rep- 
resentatives for Industrial 
Footwear and Glove Sales. 
Mr. Baier, the Northeast 
sales representative, has 
J. L. Baier 
been with the company since 
1949 and has served as a 
time study engineer and 
sales service supervisor. 

Mr. Burns, who will cover 
the Mid-Atlantic sales ter- 
ritory, started with the com- 
pany in 1936 and has been 
a credit and operating man- 
ager in Pittsburgh and Phil- 


J. M. Burns adelphia. 


V. J. Reed has been man- 
ager of the West Coast Dis- 
trict Footwear Division of 
the Hood Rubber Co. and 
will represent the company 
on the West Coast. He has 
been connected with the 
shoe industry for many 
years 
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electrical equipment on the truck, the battery is 
sealed to prevent a spark setting off an explosion. 


Moto-Truc Co., 1954 E. 59th St., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio, (Item No. 329) 


Radar 
Detector 


A high-intensity radar beam 
detector that fits in a shirt 
pocket warns engineers and 
technicians when they are in 
a dangerous radar beam. 

The Microwave Radiation Detector has a neon 
light and an earphone. Both give ample warning to 
personnel before exposure to the dangerous radar 
beams, which can become a critical health hazard. 
The intensity of the sound in the earphone is gov- 
erned by the nearness of the individual to the radar 
transmitter. Operating at all frequencies, it will detect 
a powerful operating radar one-half mile away. It 
is also a useful tool for locating leaky wave-guide joints. 


Erickson Products Co., 1960 Carroll Ave., San 
Francisco 24, Calif. (Item No. 330) 
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This Valley Stream, N.Y., manufacturer of head 
and eye protective equipment has announced the 
appointment of Fibre-Metal Midwest, Inc., Bridge- 
view, Ill., as exclusive warehouse distributor to 
service dealers in several midwestern states. Fibre- 
Metal Midwest is the fourth warehouse distributor 
appointed by Glendale in 1958. 


* * 3 


Ansul Chemical Co. 


Levitt-Safety, Ltd., will now 
distribute dry chemical fire 
equipment for the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The company headquarters 
are at 747 Vaughan Road, 
Toronto. The manager for the 
new western region is Dick 

Dick Anderson Anderson, whose office will 
be in Edmonton, Alberta. From his previous base in 
Winnipeg, Mr. Anderson has managed sales in north- 
western Ontario and Manitoba for Levitt since 1952. 

In addition to Edmonton, the company has estab- 
lished two other offices for the western region. The 
new office has been established in Calgary, and the 
firm is also represented in Regina and Vancouver. 
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(Continued) 


Crouse-Hinds Co. 


George B. Jamison has been 
named divisional manager for 
the Gulf Division of this manu- 
facturer of cast electrical con- 
duit fittings, airport lighting 
equipment, floodlights and 
traffic control equipment. 

His headquarters will be in 
Houston, Texas, and he will 

head the division which includes the Houston region. 
He has been with the company since 1944, and has 
considerable experience in electrical engineering. 

The company also has appointed William R. Major, 
Jr., as divisional manager of the Southeast Division. He 
will be headquartered in Atlanta, Georgia, and cover 
several southern states. He has been with the company 
since 1946, transferring in August, 1958, from San 
Francisco, where he was a regional manager. 


Riggs Nucleonics Corp. 


Harvey Riggs, president, has announced the ap- 
pointment of several representatives to handle the 
firm’s monitoring devices. Representatives are as 
follows: 

Edward E. Barr, 6434 Bradford St., San Diego 
15, Calif. 

John B. Lightstone, 100 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, 
mm es 

Long & Associates, 1210 Centerbury Drive, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 

C. W. Reed Co., Inc., 
Angeles 44, Calif. 

Gene French Co., 120 San Pedro Drive, S. E., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

S. and S. Associates, 10 DeKalb St., Norristown, 
Pa. 


5959 S. Hoover Street, Los 


Iron Age Safety Shoe Div. 
H. Childs & Co., Inc. 


Donald A. Waples has been 
appointed Sales Representa- 
tive in the Michigan area. He 
formerly was with the Cadillac 
Division of General Motors 
Corp. His headquarters will be 
in Royal Oak, Mich. 

The company also appointed David L. Hughes as 
representative in Texas, Oklahoma and part of Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Hughes has been in the safety equipment 
business since 1949 and will have headquarters in 
Houston, Texas. 
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Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Co. 


This North Chicago, IIli- 
nois, manufacturer has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Foster W. Lamb as General 
Sales Manager for all of the 

; , company’s foundry sales di- 
visions, including welding rods, ferrous and non-ferrous 
castings, Sani-Dri Automatic Hot Air Dryers and Sani- 
Products Chairs, Stools and Tables. 

Mr. Lamb has been with the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Company, Templeton Kenly & Co., and The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corp. 


Olympic Glove Co., Inc. 


Calolympic Glove Company, Riverside, Calif., has 
been established as the west coast affiliate of this 
New York glove manufacturer. The affiliate will 
service the Greater Los Angeles area and the West 
Coast and Mountain states. 


Tect, Inc. 


William H. Koop has been 
appointed General Sales Man- 
ager with the responsibility for 
the distribution of the com- 
pany’s line of safety solvents 
and detergents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Prior to his affiliation with 
the Northvale, N. J., organi- 

zation, he was with the George $. May Company and 
the Western Chemical Company, also the Buitoni Foods 
Corp. 


The Gamewell Co. 


W. Ben Flanigin has been appointed general sales 
manager of The Gamewell Co., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 

Mr. Flanigin, who joined the company in 1946 
moves up from the position of sales manager of the 
company’s Eastern Divisions. 

All product sales divisions will be under Mr. Flani- 
gin’s supervision, including: municipal sales, industrial 
sales and potentiometer sales. The sales managers are 
Robert B. Allen, Bernard H. Breedlove and Charles J. 
Manning respectively. 
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saa MEVENT 
THIS! 


light, strong, tough because 

they're STEEL CAST- 

INGS. Hold heavy trucks, 

trailers with ease. Prevent 
accidents caused by vehicle 

moving away from dock 1 
while loading, unloading. 
Easy to handle, store. Prac- 
tically indestructible. 
Stocked for 

immediate 

Delivery 





$10.95 ea. 


1-5 Blocks 


$9.95 ea. 
6 or more 
F.O.B. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Order now for immediate delivery! 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORP 
1638 SUMMER STREET » HAMMOND, INDIANA 





SLIP-ON GUARD. < 
he | 
f Ses. 


GETS-A-LITE Guarb and GUIDE 
Quickly and Easily Installed 
by Anyone—No 
Tools Needed! 


Simply slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE over the fixture, as 
illustrated. 

Made of indestructible spring steel 
wire. Nothing to break, get out of 
order or replace. Will last indefi- 
nitely. 

Once installed, GETS-A-LITE 
GUARD AND GUIDE is NEVER 
removed. 

Nothing to unlock, fuss with or 
lock, when changing lamps. 
GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND 
GUIDE actually steers lamp into 
socket, enabling maintenance man 
to change lamp in 10 seconds! 
Available for 40 watt and 100 watt 
fluorescent lamps. 


GETS-A-LITE CO.—Dept. NSN-19 
3865 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, I. 
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Calendar Contest 
—From page 96 


ber), Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miss Margaret A. Porter (Individ- 
ual Member), Houston, Pa. 

Mrs. W. R. Mitcham, Sandia Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Miss Mary Allard, Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas. 

Miss Gwen Hansen Concordant 
Publishing Co., Saugus, Calif. 

Mrs. A. L. Horton (Individual 
Member). Coos Bay, Ore. 

Earl Whitehead, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Ill. 

Mrs. Dorothy E. Gannon, 
Island Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles Lawrence (Individual Mem- 
ber), St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mrs. Tina Principato (Individual 
Member), West Roxbury, Mass. 

Fred L. Payne, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Clara B. Andrews (Individual 
Member), Abbeville, Ala. 

Harold Ratcliff, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

H. Lampon, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Mrs. Ann Lindsey (Individual 
Member), Yuma, Colo. 

Russell Kinkle, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Lima, Ohio. 

Mrs. Frank Basil, Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Clarence Davis, Arizona 
Service Co., Red Rock, Ariz. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Goerss, Republic 
Steel Corp., Lake Fleet Div., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

James J. Bohn, 
inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ross F. Christensen, U. S. Post Of- 
fice, Logan, Utah. 

Mrs. Edwin Baeseman (Individual 
Member), Wausau, Wis. 

Scott Boyd, Kennecott Copper 
Corp., Ray Mines Div., Hayden, Ariz. 

Mrs. William L. Ryan, Tidewater 
Oil Co., Mount Alton, Pa. 

Mrs. Adolph Cremer (Individual 
Member), Jefferson City, Mo. 

J. E. Strader, Board of Education, 
Bath, S.D. 


Rock 


Public 


Anheuser-Busch 


Paul Jason (Individual Member), | 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Marcus Schaeffer (Individual Mem- 
ber), Belleville, Ill. 

Mrs. Fred A. Hasty, Jr., Koppers 
Company, Woodward, Ala. 

Jean Berry (Individual 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Member) 
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Guard Against 


SUDDEN 
BLACKOUTS 


be prepared with 


AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


Storage Battery Always Fully Charged—Built-in Charger 
Just plug in a BiG Beam Emergency Light and 
rest assured that when regular lights fail, your 
plant or building will be protected automatically 
with hours of bright, sare illumination. Variety 
of models available. 


HAND LAMPS ¢ FLARES 


Wide range of hand lamps 
and flares also available, 
including Explosion-Proof 
Hand Lantern, Model 287EX 
‘ for use in Hazardous Locations, 
Class 1, Group D, Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Write for Bulletin 
on Complete Big Beam Line 


U-C-LITE MFG.CO. cxiccco 
Canada: Bernard Marks & Co., Ltd., 70 Claremont St., Toronto 4, On. 


7025 











Power Press 
CHIE Ba: ky 
Protect Operators * Increase Production 


Wiesman cam-action press guards enable 
operators to work of top speed without fear 
of accident. Guarding is effective and com- 
pletely automatic . . . does not hamper 
operator's vision or movement. For all sizes 
and styles of presses. Used by hundreds of 
firms. Inexpensive . . . easy to install. 


Over 30,000 sold 
Write for descriptive folder 
and 30-day FREE trial offer 
Name 
Address__ _— 
Title 


Wiesman Manufacturing Co. 
31 South St. Clair Street * Dayton 2, Ohio 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


These trade publications will keep you up-to-the-minute on new 
developments in safety equipment and health products. All catalogs 
are free, and will be sent without obligation. Just circle publication 


number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


Sling Chain: 

The McKay Company offers a line of 
McK-Alloy Sling attachments. The cata- 
log lists detailed single, double, triple and 
quadruple branch slings, as well as other 
types including Adjustable, Adjustable 
Loop, Basket and Endless Slings and illus- 
trates each assembly. Also included are 
illustrations on Master Rings, Pear- 
Shaped, and Oblong Links. A completely 
new section is devoted to the use, care, 
safety and inspection of McK-Alloy Sling 
Chains. This section is extremely ample 
because it contains many do’s and don'ts 
and suggestions on the best method for 
proper chain storage, cleaning, handling, 
etc. How to detect stretch and wear in 
chains, and the hazards of heat conditions, 
as well as other valuable information, 
provide a sound basis for proper chain 
maintenance. The McKay Company, 1005 
Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


For more details circle No. 400 
on enclosed return posta! card 


Noise Simplified: 


H. H. Scott, manufacturer of fine instru- 
ments for the measuring and analysis of 
sound, announces the release of a nev 
edition of their popular booklet Noise 
Simplified, by Victor H. Pomper. This 
booklet contains useful, non-technical in- 
formation, measurement, analysis, and 
control of sound. The pamphlet is designed 
to aid management in its efforts to protect 
employees from the possible harmful ef- 
fects of uncontrolled noise. H. H. Scott, 
Inc., Maynard, Mass. 

For more details circle No. 40! 
on enclosed return postal card 


Skullgards: 


Highly resistant to impact and penetra- 
tion and now available in colors for quick 
personne! identification are Skullgard hats 
and caps that are illustrated in a new bro- 
chure offered by Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, 201 N. Braddock Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Type “K" hat and Type “B” 
cap bave almost unlimited applications in 
constuction work, oil fields, mines, pit 
and quarry operations, chemical plants, 
stee! mills and other industries. The Skull- 
gards, featuring “fixed-crown" suspensions 
for proper clearance between head and 
shell, are available in nine colors—red, 
blue, white, yellow, black, gray, green, 
orange and brown. Bulletin—No. 0601-4 
gives full details. 

For more details circle No. 402 
on enclosed return postal card 


“Guide to Ozalid Whiteprint 
Machines”: 

A new 16-page guide to Whiteprint 
equipment and the various applications is 
available from the Ozalid Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corporation, 25 Cor- 
liss Lane, Johnson City, New York. This 
graphic booklet includes product photos of 
the latest equipment and a list of complete 
specifications for each model. In addition, 
each model is fully described in terms of 
its particular advantages, applications and 
distinguishing features. Detailed data is 
furnished on the Bambino, Ozamatic 
Streamliner and Printmaster 


For more details circle No. 403 
on enclosed return postal cord 


Heavy Duty Limit Switches: 

Catalog 84 gives complete details of 
three types of Micro Switch heavy-duty 
limit switches for industrial uses—the 
plug-in “200LS” series, featuring quick re- 
placeability; the compact “LS” series: and 
the rugged “ML” switches, available in 
regular or explosion-proof types. The cata- 
log lists switches with a variety of contact 
arrangements for either direct or alternat- 
ing-current applications. Several actuator 
designs in each switch-type are shown 
Micro Switch Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Freeport 
Til 


For more details circle No. 404 
on enclosed return postal card 


Motor Driven Single Bridge 
Cranes: 

A well-documented 8-page folder, Bul- 
letin DH-445B, describes the Type B-514 
Top Running, Single Bridge, Motor-Driven 
Cranes has been issued by the Wright 
Hoist Division, American Chain and Cable 
Company, Inc., York, Pa. Offered in ca- 
pacities, with spans up to 50 feet, and in 
standard bridge travel speeds of 75, 125 
and 175 FPM, these cranes are said to be 
satisfactory for all floor-controlled indus- 
trial applications. Features of construction 
such as end trucks; bridge beams, and 
truck connections; rail sweeps, axles, ring 
gears; tread wheels; drive units; controls; 
motor and electrical equipment; etc., in- 
cluding complete specifications, weights 
capacities, and dimensions have been in- 
cluded 


For more details circle No. 405 
on enclosed return postal card 


Protective Gloves: 

The Mine Safety Appliances Company 
has available a new 8-page bulletin which 
contains a handy Selection Guide indicat- 
ing the right glove to use for protection 
against 180 chemicals, oils, and gases. The 
bulletin also lists sizes, colors, weights 
and finishes of all M-S-A Molded Hand- 
wear. Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
201 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


For more details circle No. 404 
on enclosed return postal card 


Dry Chemical Fluidization 
in Ansul "D" Models: 

A new technical bulletin on dry chemi- 
cal fluidization of Ansul “D” Model fire 
extinguishers is available from Ansul 
Chemical Company, Fire Equipment Di- 
vision, Marinette, Wisconsin. The bulletin 
No. 36 explains why fresh-filled extin- 
guishers out-perform units subjected to 
vibration and packing due to transporta- 
tion and long storage. It also tells how 
Ansul achieved maximum fluidization by 
improving the gas tube design and by 
rearranging the location of the gas ports 


For more details circle No. 407 
on enclosed return postal card 


Floodlights: 


Crouse-Hinds announces a new Flood- 
light Catalog 320 (14 sections, 184 pages) 
Aim of the new Floodlight Catalog is to 
provide adequate descriptive and ordering 
information in clearly-presented form, 
with information easy to find and to use 
Several sections are entirely new, such 
as the sections on Floodlights and “Mer- 
cury Vapor Floodlights’; other sections 
contain items formerly listed, plus addi- 
tional new products. Section headings for 
the catalog are: Contents, How to Select 
Floodlights, Heavy Duty Floodlights, Gen- 
eral Purpose Floodlights, Mercury Vapor 
Floodlights, Special Lighting Fixtures, 
Hazardous Area Lighting, Searchlights, 
Underwater Floodlights, Floodlight Poles, 
Accessories, Installation Suggestions, Cal- 
culations, etc Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y 

For more details circle No. 408 
on enclosed return postal card 


Will Type Crane Electrification: 


A new booklet has been issued by the 


Engineering Co., 
Wall-Mounted 


Cleveland Crane and 
Wickliffe, Ohio, covering 
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Inverted-Y Electrification. This electrifica- 
tion is designed for heavy service applica- 
tions, such as mill-type overhead travel- 
ing cranes, ore bridges, etc. It consists of 
extruded aluminum conductor bars, sup- 
port fittings and current collectors. The 
new booklet, called Electrification Book- 
let No. 2, pertains to wall-mounted elec- 
trification only, for current capacities 
ranging from 600 to 6,000 amperes con- 
tinuous service. 


For more details circle No. 409 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Pneumatic Conveying Systems: 
New 16-page illustrated bulletin points 
out how pneumatic conveying systems can 
reduce plant operating costs and improve 
plant efficiency. Issued by The Day 
Company, 810 Third Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, this bulletin No. M-588, 
covers high density (fluidizing type) and 
low density conveying systems and equip- 
ment. Common installation arrangements 
are diagrammed. Photos show actual in- 
stallations, basic equipment and acces- 
sories. Briefly describes Day Research, 
Testing, Engineering, Fabricating and In- 
stallation services. 
For more details circle No. 410 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Wire Rope "Blue Book”: 

Finger tip index pops open 190 pages of 
vital information any time you need it. 
From industry's Blue Book of Wire Rope 
you'll get at your finger tips—What is 
6x19 Classification? Why and How Lang 
Lay is different from Regular Lay. What 
is “Peoning’’, “Rated Capacity”, “Metallic 
Core”, “Cable-Laid Rope”? You'll have 
such vital information as “Inspec- 
tion”, “Correct Spooling”, “Constructions”, 
‘Sheave Maintenance”, ‘“Multiple-Rope 
Reavings”, “Swaged Fittings,” use and 
Macwhite Wire 
Rope Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


abuse of wire rope, etc 


For more details circle No. 411 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Truscale Remote Reading 
Liquid Level Gages: 

New 8-page, 3-color Catalog No. 338 
covers in detail the complete line of 
Jerguson Truscale Gages including Stand- 
ard, Red Flasher and Inclined Styles. 
These gages are for remote liquid level 
indication for boilers, deaerating vessels, 
boiler feed water tanks, storage tanks, 
etc. Information on the various styles, 
models and datum column simplifies selec- 
tion of the Truscale best suited for any 
specific requirement. Features operation 
and application data, and accessories are 
explained in detaii. Jerguson Cage and 
Valve Co., Adams Street, Burlington. 
Mass 


For more details circle No. 412 
on enclosed return postal card 


Safety Clamp for Linemen: 
Brochure introduces a new safety clamp 
for linemen. Unit can stand loads up to 
2,100 pounds. Complete assembly includes 
the safety clamp, cable latch, belt snap, 
belt, cable, brackets and clamps. Meyer 
Machine, Inc., Red Wing, Minnesota. 


For more details circle No. 413 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Automotive Lighting and Safety: 

A complete line of automotive lighting 
and safety equipment is described in a 
new 3-color product manual. Turn signals. 
mirrors, stop lights, clearance and marker 
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lights, flare kits and extinguishers, etc. 
for buses, trucks cars and tractors are 
illustrated. R. E. Dietz Company, 114 
Leavenworth Ave., Syracuse, N Y. 


For more details circle No. 414 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Kick-Press Safety Guard: 


Data Sheet depicts new guards for an air- 
driven press and a drill press. Unit feat- 
ures a plastic shield, lock and inspicuous 
guard wire. A finger or any other obstruc- 
tion instantly locks the ram to prevent 
completion of the stroke. Seargeant Metal 
Products Inc., No. 10 Pittsford Rd., Men- 
don, N. Y. 

For more details circle No. 415 
en enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Guard for Punch Presses: 


A brochure and instructional manual 
describes a press guard that protects op- 
erators against their own careless motions 
as well as mechanical failure or repeats, 
etc. of the press. Press will not operate 
unless the failure or guard shield is in 
place keeping hands out of the danger 
zone during press operations. The Luther 
Manufacturing Co. Inc., Olean, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 416 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Guide Pin Covers: 


The booklet illustrates how guide pin 
covers close the gaps between pins and 
bushing to protect guides from accidental 
nicks, etc. and prevent injury to opera- 
ors. Units can be used on shop equipment 
and as a protective covering for finished 
products such as trucks, watches and 
electronic computors. Central Safety 
Equipment Co., 6611 Marsden St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


For more details circle No. 417 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Bandaging Procedures: 

16-page booklet briefly outlines bandag- 
ing procedures. Diagrams help explain 
the advantages that accrue in using sterile, 
self-adhering bandages. Sections are de- 
voted to use in orthopedics, surgery, 
and pediatry. Suitable for use as a ref- 
erence work and for classroom instruc- 
tion. General Bandages, Inc., 8300 Lehigh 
Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


For more details circles No. 418 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Steering Aid for 
Industrial Trucks: 


Data Sheets illustrate the many safety 
features incorporated in this new steering 
aid. Unit prevents shock to driver when 
vehicles hit obstacles, reduces operator 
fatigue and provides for a smoother ride. 
Specifications and prices are included. 
Kosch Mfg. Co., Columbus, Nebr. 


For more details circle No. 417 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Changeable Letter Signs: 

Handbook details effective methods for 
the most profitable use of copy boards. 
Chapters deal with the storage of letters, 
writing copy, spacking and display, and 
illumination techniques. Hundreds of use- 
ful slogans round out the booklet and 
provide a valuable reference. Wagner 
Sign Service, Inc., 216 Hoyne Ave., Chi- 
cago 12, Ill. 


For more details circle No. 420 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Improved Vision Plan: 

Attractively designed booklet presents 
convincing statistics to illustrate the need 
for a systematic vision program through- 
out industry. This manufacturer's plan to 
improve eye-sight and thereby upgrade 
production is outlined in detail. Endorse- 
ments from leading companies across the 
nation attest to its efficiency. American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


For more details circle No. 42! 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Acid Resistant Apparel: 


Well illustrated catalog displays acid- 
resistant work clothes in Dacron, Orlon, 
Dynel and wear blends. Includes tests and 
chart demonstrating the superior quality 
and economy of this apparel. Enclosed 
with the catalog is a swatch folder with 
actual swatches established for testing. 
Worklon Inc., 253 W. 20th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 422 
on enclosed return postal card 


Fire Alarm System Regulations: 


Specifications for local manual and auto- 
matic fire alarm systems are listed in this 
informative sheet. The regulations for 
installation, operation and maintenance 
are included in this informative sheet. The 
regulations for installation, operation and 
maintenance are all included in the cir- 
cular. Notofier Corporation, 239 South 
llth St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


For more details circle No. 423 
on enclosed return postal card 


Dry Chemical Extinguisher: 


A pressurized dry chemical fire extin- 
guisher is displayed in this attractive 
pamphlet. Included are many illustrations 
pointing out its advantages and wide va- 
riety of uses. The pamphlet also shows 
the convenient sizes in which it is manu- 
factured. Leeder Manufacturing Co., Briar- 
cliff, N. Y. 


For more details circle No. 424 
on enclosed return postal card 


Electronic Starter for 
Floor Machines: 


Bulletin dissects the parts of a gear 
head motor for detailed study. Each sec- 
tion is clearly illustrated, and includes an 
explanation of its function and special 
features. A ball bearing gear unit is also 
described and pictured. Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

For more details circle No. 425 
on enclosed return postal cord 


“Built-in” Protection Found 
in New Coating: 


An attractively designed brochure and 
accompanying bulletin introduces a new 
protective rubber coating. Its many uses 
in the home and industry, and its new 
formula are spotlighted. Application in- 
structions and illustration complete the 
report. Charleston Rubber Co., 16 Stark 
Industrial Park, Charleston, S. C. 


For more details circle No. 426 
on enclosed return postal card 
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ACCIDENTS 
with the 
MARK Ili 


60 BRILLIANT RED 
FLASHES A MINUTE 


Designed for: 
© Dangerous Entrances and Exits 
© Hazardous Locations @ Traveling Cranes 
®@ Moving Machinery § @ Disaster Warnings 


No one can miss this signal! Covers 
860° like an airfield beacon . . . with a 
powerful red flash every second! 
Heavily constructed. Beautifully fin- 
ished in vitreous enamel to last indefi- 
nitely . . . corrosion proof! TROUBLE 
FREE synchronous motor 115/130 V.., 
A.C. Standard 75 W. Bulb easily 
replaceable. Maintenance and upkeep 
negligible. 


WRITE TODAY! Get the Facts 
TRIPPE MFG. CO., bDepr. £-2 


133 N. Jefferson St Chicago 6, Ill. 











THE POSITIVE 
LADDER SAFETY DEVICE 


LOCKS-IN-A-NOTCH! ! 
: CLIMBING 
MADE SAFE! 
If climber starts 
. \ to fall, device 
meee locks in a notch 
, automatically, in- 
m stantly. Holds se- 
ee curely. Limits fall 
So to 6 inches 


PREVENTS DEATH AND INJURIES 


— FROM FALLING 


AUTOMATIC, POSITIVE. Wil! instantly catch 
and hold workman if he starts to fall, even 
if unconscious. Requires no attention from 
climber; he climbs in normal manner. Inex- 
pensive. Easy to install; 3 men can clamp it 
to ordinary ladder in few hours. Clamps to 
any rung ladder, peg ladder, pole or frame- 
work. No welding or cutting. Notched rail 
hot-dipped galvanized. Entire equipment rust 
and corrosion proof. Can be kept free of ice 
by applying heat inside the carrier rail. In 
use approx. 10 years. Approved by Safety 
Engineers and Govt. Agencies throughout 
country. Patented. Manufactured only by 


SAPEUY TOWER LADDER CO. 
Burbank Bivd., P.O. Box 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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Index to Advertisers 


A comprehensive Classified Safety Product Index and a Directory 
of Safety Equipment Sources appear in the March, 


When writing them, please mention NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


1958 Issue. 








A 


Alan Wood Steel Co 

Aluminum Ladder Co. 

American Abrasive Metals Inc 
American Biltrite Rubber Co......... 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc.... 
American Optical Co. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co......... 
Ampeo Metal, 

Ansul Chemical Ceo. ove 

Arabian American oil Co. bana ened 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories Inc... 
Brossard, Lester L., Co 

Bullard, B.D., Co...........:: ‘ 


Cc 


Calumet Steel Castings Corp.. 
Chicage Eye Shield Co....... 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
Coppus Engineering Co 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 


D 


Detex Watchclock Corp... 
DuPont, E. L., De Nemour & Co. 


Eeonomy Engineering Co.. 
Edmont Mfg. Co..........- 
Eliweod Safety Appliance Co. 
Employers Mutual of Wausau. 
Ericson Mfg. C 


Federal Sign & Signal Corp. 
Fem@all C@e....cesecccceces 
Fibre Metal Products Co. 
Finnell Systems, Inc... 


G 


Gets-A-Lite Co..... 
Globe Co.. 
Gro-Cord Rubber Co... 


H 


Hillyard Chemical Co..... 45 
Holt Mfz. Co........ ine 109 
Horizon Industries 104 
Huntington Laboratories Inc. 106 
Hy-~-Test Div., International Shoe Co. 1 


Industrial Products Co... 
Iron Age Div., H. Childs & Co... 


J 


Jackson Products Div., / 
Reduction Sales 

Johnson & Johnson 

Junkin Safety Appliance Co. 


K 


Kennedy-Ingalls Co. 
Kidde, Walter, & Co. 


L 


Legge, Walter G., Co., Ine. 
Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 
Littell, F. J., Machine Co. 


M 


Maewhyte Cec... ..s000.-.. 
MeAn, Thom, Safety Shoe Div. 
MeDonald, B. F. 

Merrill Brothers 

Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfc. 


N 


National Disinfectant Co... 


115 
National Safety Council 97 -98-99-100 


Onox, Ine 


Portable Light Co., Ine 
Practical Mfg. Co 
Prairie State Products Co.. 





Q 
Queens Optical Co.. 


R 


Randolph Laboratories Inc. 
Riegel Textile Corp 

Riggs Nucleonics Corp... . 
Rose Mfg. Co............. 


Ss 


Safety Box Toe Co.. . 

Safety Tower Ladder c o. 

Scott Aviation Corp 

Sigma Engineering Co. . 
Silicone Paper Co. of America Ine... 
Speakman, The Company 

Standard Safety ~~ ~~~ Co. 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc.. ; ies 
Surety Rubber Co 

Surgical Mechanical Research, Inc. 


1, 
Taylor, 8. G., Chain Co.. 
Tect, Inc. .. ; 
Trippe Mfg. Co.. 
U 
U-C Lite Mfg. Co... - 
U. 8S. Borax & C hemic al Corp. 
Pacific Coast Co., Div. 
w 
Watchmoket Optical Co. 
Welsh Mfg. Co 
West Chemical Produc ts, ‘Ine 
Wheeler Protective Apparel Inc.... 
Wiesmann Mfg. Co. 
Wilkins Co., Inc. 


Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co 
Willson Products Div., Ray-O-Vac... 


Lee Sonic EAR-VALVS 
Eliminate the HARMFUL 
Effects of NOISE to 
The EAR DRUMS 


A FREE 30 Second Demonstration 
will PROVE this BEYOND QUESTION 
We GUARANTEE THAT! Remember 
they are NOT EAR PLUGS! They are 


scientifically developed sound controls that 
protect the ear drums without interfering 
with normal conversation or sound. We'll 
gladly send you a pair for actual demonstra- 
tion. THEN you will find out why they are 
recommended and used wherever NOISE is 
a HAZARD and a deterrent to normal produc- 
tion. Send for your demonstration pair TODAY 
on company letterhead. No obligation to pur- 
chase. 

SIGMA ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1491 Vine St., Dept. F-3, Los Angeles 28, Calif 
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There’s a CESCO Representative Nearby Ready to 
Give Me Fast Action On Any Safety Equipment Need 


As a safety engineer, I expect two things from my safety equip- 
ment source—a complete line of all types of safety equipment and 
prompt delivery of my order. For years, CESCO has more than met 
these requirements on both counts. Their distributors are truly 
safety specialists in every sense of the word, who offer a well- 
engineered, top quality line of safety glasses, goggles, face shields, 
welding helmets, respirators, hoods—in fact all of my many safety 
equipment needs. Equally important, their distributors are located 
from coast to coast, ready to give expert safety equipment advice. 
Then, they back up their recommendations with fast delivery of 
my order. In most cases, I've found the CESCO distributor is able 
to fill my order from his own stock. 


Make a note of the CESCO distributor nearest you and 
call him next time you have a safety equipment problem 
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You Asked for Them...H ERE THEY ARE 


Here’s eye flattering eye protection workers want to wear! 
The glasses have all the safety features of our onyx on 
crystal frame series including heavier eyewire and bridge — 
the patented eyewire specially engineered to support lens 
against deflection toward eye if struck — an exclusive AO 
feature. Perforations in side shields control fogging, shield 
contour makes & fitting easier and protects like a cup 
goggle. Give this handsome, comfortable eye protection to 
your workers. Your nearest AO Safety Products 
Representative can supply you. 


Always Insist on American &) O} 0) bere) 
Ay) Trademarked COMPANY 
Safety Products SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Quick Facts 
44, 46, 48 eye sizes (42 without 
side shields) 
18, 20, 22, 24, 26 bridge sizes 
Comfort cable and spatula temples 
Frames — fiame-resistant cellulose 
acetate butyrate 
Bridge — sturdy, face-formed 
Nose Pads — wide for comfort — 
rocking pads also available 
Lenses — symmetric, no rights or lefts. 
Pianos interchangeable. 6 Curve Clear 
Super Armorplate or 6 Curve Calobar 
Super Armorplate. May be ground to 
worker's prescription. 
AO Plaque — you can't miss it and 
you can't miss obtaining true safety 
frames when you see it. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 
Safety Service Centers 
in Principal Cities 





